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EDILT.ORTIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Sphere, London.” 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ** THE TaTLeER,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider \ISS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER.. Intending contributors are particu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

i ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not tthe permission 
in writing of the owner ot the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


ee 
BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 
LirtLe Books on Art: “Warts.” By R. E. D. Sketchley. With 29 Illustrations 
2s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR Book AND DrrEcToRy. i904. 2s. 6d. net. (A. & C. 


Black.) 

GaAupENzIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 5s. net. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

Newnes’ THIN PAPER REPRINTS OF Famous Novets: “Caves WILLIAMS.” By 
Godwin. 3s. net. (Newnes.) 

HawTHORNE'’s NEW ENGLAND Romances: “ THE ScarLet LETrerR,” ‘ THE 
H>usE OF THE SEVEN Gast-rEs,” “THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE,” in one 


Volume. 3s. 6d. net. Newnes’ Thin Paper Edition. (Newnes.) 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 


37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


EXGH EBITLON OF, +P lGUsR ES 


CROSVENOR THOMAS 


NOW OPEN. ADMISSION FREE. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF 


FAMOUS WORKS BY. OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 
FROM THE 
National Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 
FRAMED AND UNFRAMED. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
(Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS.) 
HUMPTY DUMPTY. TWICE DAILY, 
At 1.30 and 7.30. 
Dan Leno, Henry Randall, Herbert Campbell, George Bastow, H. J. Ward, Arthur 
Conquest; Louise Willis, Ruth Lytton, Ethel Negretti, Grigolatis, &c. 


Si JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.20. 
OF DeeHsEs DIE EsBsECREG: 
RE-APPEARANCE OF MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
and the St. James’s Theatre Co., including Messrs. J. D, Beveridge, E. Lyall Swete, 
E. Vivian Reynolds, Ernest Leicester, H. R. Hignett, &c., Mesdames Elinor Aickin, 
Frances Wetherall, and Miss Lilian Braithwaite. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to ro. ST. JAMES’S, 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


QUEENS HALL. SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, at 3. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s. to 7s. 6d., at the Hall, and R. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 


UEEN’S HALL. A 
Q S SNUG BTA, CONCERTS. 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s. to 5s. Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


There is appalling Distress in the East End this Winter, and it is 
felt by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering, of whom 
there are thousands. 


Last year 6,410 poor sufferers were gratuitously nursed in their 
own homes by 


PLAISTOW NURSES 


Under the direction of SISTER KATHERINE (Miss K. Twining). 


The GLOBE says: “We venture to say that there is no Nursing Institute in 
London so worthy of public support as this body of Plaistow nurses.’ 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT 
NURSES’ HOME, 


Plaistow, Victoria Docks, and East Ham. 


not eligible to participate in King Edward’s Hospital Fund. As 
there is NO sure income and upwards of £5,000 is required annually, 


YOUR HELP IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Treasurer COL. ROBT. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers—W1LLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
F, JAMES, Organising Secretary, Nurses' Home, Howard's Road, Plaistow, E. 


IRSHey The Best JE Sien 


SPHERE)... | SPHERE: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JANUARY 30th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE @hIBET EXPEDITION. 


No illustrated paper has dealt so fully as THE SPHERE with the great 
crisis in the East, for during the past few months it has paid special attention 
to the subject and issued four-page illustrated supplements, which form a 
comprehensive yet handy compendium of the issues at stake. These supplements, 
which can still be got at the office, price 6d. each, are— 

Russia's Railroad to Manchuria (August 22, 1903). 
Russia's Work in Manchuria (October 31, 1903). 
Korea Described (November 7, 1903). 

Russia and Japan's Fleets compared (January 9 1994) 
The Transformation of Japan (January 16, 1904). 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


VOLUMES I. to X. of 
ae El Bie 2 SecA aaa Re: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtajned, 
price 2/6 each. 


NOW, REA Dry. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd, Stamp to cover postage of same, 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE ._FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, er copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d, FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Mathematics and Chess.—Dr. Salmon, the Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who died last week, was in his 


youth a chessplayer of the very 
firstrank though for the last forty 
years he had ceased to take any 


At 


active part in the game. 


one time he was a_ well-known 
figure in the Paris chess world 
and was one of the immortal Mor- 
phy’s opponents when _ that 


5 > Biograph 
PIWITT THE MYSTERIOUS AT THE PALACE 

“ Piwitt’? consists of a man dressed as a pierrot who has made at the cost of 

twelve months work a gigantic head which by means of mechanical contrivances 


‘conveys most realistically by facial expressions, surprise, anger, sorrow, happiness. 
Here he is angry 


brilliant young American played a series of blindfold 
games in:the French capital at the end of the fifties. 
But he always took a kindly interest in youthful chess 
players, and in 1879 emerged from his seclusion to watch 
a match between a son of one of his colleagues, who 
was a sort of boy prodigy, and Mr. B. W. Fisher, a distin- 
guished English player at that time. It was characteristic 
of Dr. Salmon that after watching with the greatest delight 
his young protégé’s victory he should have said to the boy’s 
father, ‘“‘ You ought to send that son of yours at once to 
some school where chess is not permitted; if he can play 
like this at thirteen he will be in a madhouse at twenty-one.” 


A Political Salon.—It seems likely that one of the results 
of the fiscal question will be the revival of the old political 
salon in England. Here and there attempts have been 
made to resuscitate the institution which died one hundred 
years ago, notably by the late Countess Spencer and Lady 
Hayter, but the attempts were not attended with much 
success. It is quite possible, however, that the union of the 
freetraders in both parties will witness a real revival of what 
was once one of the most powerful'political forces. Lady 
Wimborne, for example, who as aunt of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and sister of Lady Tweedmouth, the wife of a 
great Liberal whip, occupies a unique position between the 
two parties, is a delightful hostess, possessed of those 
qualities most necessary in the leader of a political salon. 
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Costly Interviews.—While nearly every American, from 
the President downwards, readily submits to be interviewed, 
our public men in this country are much more coy. I can 
quite understand that a public man should consider that his 
opinions are his own and should refuse to have them aired 
in an interview, but the position of those personages 
who allow themselves to be interviewed only for a fee I 
confess | cannot understand. Sir Charles Villiers Stanford 
the other day told a journalist who requested an interview 
that his fee was 200 guineas, and I have heard that W. G. 
Grace’s fee is just half that sum. Among other well-known 
persons whose talking faculties require a pecuniary stimulus 
are W.S. Gilbert and Sir Robert Ball. I suppose they 
act on the principle that an interview is merely an 
editor’s scheme for getting interesting copy free; no doubt 
the editor’s stand-point is that he is giving the interviewee 
a cheap advertisement. 


Should Doctors Advertise ?— Whatever dignity it may lend 
to the profession the etiquette which forbids doctors to 
advertise very often inconveniences the public. ‘Tradition 
and dignity are, no doubt, both valuable assets, but while 
self-respecting medical men naturally shrink from the 
methods of the patent pillmaker it is difficult to see what 
loss of dignity would be incurred by reputable doctors 
setting forth briefly their qualifications in the daily papers, 
lt often happens, especially with newcomers in the suburbs, 
hat in the case of sudden illness they have nothing what- 
ever to guide them as to which particular doctor they should 
Now, if they could only discover by consulting 
the local papers the qualifications of the various medical 
men in the district a great deal of trouble and inconvenience 
would be avoided. 


An Odoriferous Race.—The Gordon Bennett race seems 
likely to strike a record this 
year from the point of per- 
fumery. In addition to the 
“sweet, faint odour’’ of the 
cars, the fragrance of the pine 
forests, and the emanations 
of a local origin in the villages, 
the nostrils of the attentive 
stranger will be saluted by 
the subtle scent of Westru- 


mite—an ingenious _ liquid 
used as a dust-layer. For 


this purpose Westrumite has 
achieved an undoubted suc- 
cess. It is also a_perfume- 
raiser. When it was_ laid 
down in the King’s Road at 
Windsor last autumn its 
distinct odours excited some 
remark; most people implied 
that, they were not those of 
Araby the blessed. In its 
earlier manner the smell re- 
sembles that of full-flavoured 


parafin. No doubt many 
people like the scent | of 
paraffin; it is, perhaps, a 


kind of affectation not to. 
The inhabitants of the villages 
along the course will have an 
unequalled opportunity of de- 
ciding their taste on this 
matter, for their streets are 
to be laid with the new liquid. 
If only the laying is not done 
too long before the race, in- 
stead of with their usual 
attendant clouds of dust the 
cars will go 


Sweeping along with thunder sound 
Mid whiffs of Westrumited ground. 


“THE FLUMER” 


Mdlle. Dutrieu is the French cyclist 

who ‘flumes the flume,” that is, 

leaps through the air on her bicycle, 
at the Crystal Palace 
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The Funeral at ‘Winkfield of the Father of the Fleet. 


pi real ag = > 
THE FUNERAL OF ADMIRAL SIR HARRY KEPPEL 


eS 
Russell 


Who was’ buried at Winkfield Church, Berkshire, last Thursday. The gun-carriage on which the coffin 
was laid was drawn by eighteen petty officers from the warships, Mars, Gladiator, and Hannibal 


Life at St. Petersburg.—The Czar and Czarina have just 
moved up from Tsarskoye Selo to St. Petersburg, and as the 
Czarina has now recovered from her illness there will pro- 


bably be a recurrence of the 
usual winter gaieties. If King 
Edward should, as rumoured, 
visit them later in the spring 
there will be a more than 
usually brilliant season on the 
Neva. The city may be, as 
some say, but a temporary 
fixture floating on a swamp, 
but in winter it is quite a 
tolerable place of residence in 
spite of the extreme cold. 
Russian houses are built to 
withstand the arctic weather. 
Here in London our houses 
are so constructed as to admit 
the fresh air in a hurricane 
whether it is a soft sou’ wester 
or a keen north-easter that 
blows. In Russia there are 
no draughts, and in the im- 
perial quarters especially the 
walls within are simply 
studded with stoves all in full 
blast. Even in the streets 
huge fires are kept burning 
for the comfort of the cabmen, 
whose shelters are such a 
conspicuous feature. Of 


course, this hot-house system has its disadvantages, and I 
believe it is the main reason why so many of the better-class 
Russians have such a washed-out appearance. 


The Bridge Line.—It is curious how one of the effects of 
bridge seems to entirely transform those gentle creatures, 
the fair sex, into loud and quarrelsome vixens. 


facial development is springing from 
it, namely, the ‘bridge line.” As 
the players sit with their faces 
puckered up into a glare of the most 
intense eagerness a strong line gradu- 
ally makes its way across their fore- 
heads and in time leaves a distinct 
mark which is far from becoming. 
Probably the rudest remark was 
uttered by a lady who spreading her 
cards out observed in her declaration 
of trumps, ‘‘Clubs; but if I had to 
play I should say, ‘no trumps.’”’ 
This openly implied a want of belief 
in her partner’s powers. The latter 
rose and said, ‘I think after that I 
will play no more with you.” 


THE INSTALLATION 


= PRSTABSAPION 


W.B®. HOLMES KINGSTON 
WORSHIPFUL MASTER 
enetew (- 


MASTER 


Mr. Holmes Kingston of Broadwood and Co., the well-known piano firm, was 

the founder of a masonic lodge for brothers of the pen and pencil. This drawing 

is by Oliver Pasque, and it represents many well-known brethren of the lodge, 
including Mr. Tom Browne, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. Sauber 


Also a new 


BRusm hepash 


3 
Ss TTRocavena 
eee 


OF MR. HOLMES KINGSTON AS WORSHIPFUL 
OF THE PEN AND BRUSH LODGE 


A Modern John Silver.—A case was re- 
ported in the newspapers last week the 
principal figure in which strangely recalled 
the chief character in Tveasuve Island. In the 
course of the evidence given in connection 
with the death of a man in an East-end 
lodging-house it was stated that he had been 
assaulted by one ‘‘ Shiner Bob,” who was a 
terror to the district. ‘* Bob.” is a one- 
armed man, but like Long John Silver what 
he lacks in limb he makes up for in courage. 
Moreover, he is an exceedingly well- 
mannered ruffian although he allows nothing 
to stand in his way when there is anything 
to be gained by brute force. 


The “D.N.B.” at. Fault—Tue Tatler 
does not pose as an organ of learning but it 
is able to correct the colossal Dictionary of 
National Biography on one little point. In 
referring to the newly-named statue of 
George III. in Pall Mall I spoke of Matthew 
Colts Wyatt. The Dictionary spells it 
“Cotes,” but a descendant of the family 


informs me that the Dictionary is wrong, and that the 
‘* Cotes ’’ should be ‘‘ Coates.”’ 
Reopening of State Apartments.— Some idea of the amount 


of labour involved in once 
more opening the state apart- 
ments at Windsor Castle to 
the public after their lengthy 
recess may be gathered from 
the fact that several hundred 
Saskia se} posts and crimson cords have 

[wines to be put into position in 
oe order to mark out the. path 
vee along which the visitors are 
“1 shown through the rooms. 
Every one of these posts and 
cords is marked with a brass 
plate on which is the name of 
the room to which it belongs. 
Before putting them up, how- 
ever, the furniture is all moved 
into one part of the room, the 
beds and bedroom furniture 
removed, and the carpets 
rolled up. Several hundred 
brown holland wraps marked 
with the garter, crown, and 
royal initials in crimson are 
laid by the upholstered goods 
so that they can be covered 
up when not on view. 


[<> 


HOW THEY TRAVEL IN RUSSIA 


The three-horsed vehicle is known as the troika, 
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The ordinary wheeled carriage of Russia is called a droshky 
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Two Startling Athletic Feats Enacted In and Out of Doors. 


keen eye to receipts and a contempt for the cant of the 
emotional: set, he may confide to you that in his opinion 
the ‘‘ artistic temperament ”’ is all bunkum and the tempera- 
mental artists merely the spoiled children of the pro- 
fession. The spoiling, he will hint, was all done by weak- 
kneed managers, and is only to be counteracted by rigid 
rules subordinating the individual to the ensemble. I 
suppose the day will come when dressing-rooms will be as 
indistinguishable as railway compartments and stars at 
rehearsals as meek as the humblest ‘‘ super.” 


The Gordon Bennett Cup.—The great motor car 
race will be held this year at Homburg, probably 
about the end of June, though the exact date 
has not yet been fixed. The entries for the 
eliminating trials have closed; they number 
fourteen. Five Napier cars have been entered 
and three drivers have already been nomi- 
nated, one of whom is, of course, Mr. S. F. 
Edge, the winner of the Gordon Bennett race 
in 1g02. Thespeed trials put not only the cars 
but the drivers toa severe test. Eighty miles 
an hour are obtained by most of the cars, 
and, only those who have driven a car at that 
A SPLENDID SPRING ON <SKIS rate know what a fearful strain it is on the 


The modern ski is of Norwegian origin improved by an Austrian. The record jump on skis is r42 ft. nerves to drive at such terrific speed. 


London’s Drains.—The drainage system in 
London is beyond doubt very perfect, a fact 
that accounts in part for the low death rate in 
the City. But it is curious to observe that in 
many of the suburbs, especially those of later 
growth, the drainage is very defective. In 
Hounslow complaints are often made on this 
subject, and at Ealing the purity of the atmo- 
sphere is too often marred by the most offensive 
smells, which it is to be presumed arise from ies 
bad drains. The fact is that in suburbs which be ey \ 
develop rapidly no one appears to have time |. Q) 
to pay attention to this vital point in the well- \ 
being of a community, and the result is that yr 
many a narrow street in London isa healthier | ~ ih 
spot to live in than are many breezy suburban i 
localities. 
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Tobaccoless Cigarettes. — The anti-tobacco 
mania which has broken out with renewed 
violence during the past fortnight seems likely PA R 
to run the course of the worst form of teetotal |. = 
fanaticism. Nobody denies that excessive : 


smoking is injurious, but the statement that the # r 
character and physique of the British nation are koe 
being undermined because youngsters of four- A 


teen smoke cigarettes is hysterical exaggera- 
tion. Most public schoolboys for the last 
twenty years have been in the habit of enjoying 
the delights of an occasional cigarette and are 
none the worse on account of it. The real trouble 
is that many of the cheap cigarettes contain 
something far more deleterious than tobacco. 
The office boy who smokes cigarettes at six a 
penny is not in the least likely to bring ona 
tobacco heart for the simple reason that he 
does not smoke tobacco at all. The quality of 
the paper may possibly cause cancer, but cancer 
is not a nervous complaint. 


| 
| 
I 
I 
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The Artistic Temperament.—Behind the cur- 
tain is not always perfect peace, If you ask 
a manager the reason why, he will discourse 
feelingly on the artistic temperament. He will 
tell you how M. de P—— refuses to engage 
without his brother, how Madame J—— must 
be the only Marguerite, how Madame F—— 
objects to rehearsals two days before or two LOOPING THE GAP AT THE EMPIRE 
days after a performance, how all the Stars Mr. Barber—who like Mr. Murray, the publisher, disdains to use a Christian name—has invented a 
want the best dressing-room and the biggest ‘new method of looping the loop as shown in this picture. Instead of the completed loop he has a gap 
salary and the most effective line on the of 18 ft., and he skips head downwards across this space, the motign of the loop giving him the 
programme But if your manager happens to necessary circular impulse to join it at the opposite side. Mr. Barber, who talks with an American 

3 ans é 


c ° accent, has abandoned the padded clothes with which he used to loop the loop when he first essayed 
be of the hard, modern, financial sort, with a this sensation at the Empire 
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No Doubt About That.—The sensation of the evening at 
the Canada Club dinner to Mr. Alfred Lyttelton was the 
reply of Sir John Hopkins to the Kaiser. Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson, who gave the toast of ‘‘ The Imperial Forces,”’ 
wound up with a reference to the Kaiser’s claim to Waterloo 


HORKNENSTICKETS 


LAST TRAIN. 74 


ACHINE CLOSED 
ntil Oclock 


The idea of the 
automatic booking 
clerk is so simple 
that the wonder is 
someone did not think 
of it long ago. The 
North London Railway 
is not generally asso- 
ciated with violent up- 
to-dateness, but in the 
matter of the mechanical 
booking clerk it has 
led the way. On the 
platform at Homerton 
Station there is now a 
slot machine from which 
workmen travelling by 
early trains can obtain 
their tickets in advance 
by dropsing in 2d. 
As will be seen 
from the photograph 
this automatic issue 
of tickets is limited 
to workmen’s trains, 
and the machine is 
closed between 7.47 in 
the morning and five 
o’clock in the afternoon, 
In the course of the next 
three or four years we 
shall all be able to 
obtain our tickets at any 
hour of the day and at 
any station from a 
slot machine 


TO ABOLISH THE BOOKING CLERK 


How workmen now take their tickets at Homerton Station 


as a German battle, when the admiral who was to respond 
for the Navy jumped up—bluff old salt that he is—and in 
a voice which would have shamed a foghorn exclaimed, 
“There may be some doubt as to who was at Waterloo but 
there can be none about Trafalgar.” For five minutes 
nothing could be heard through the cheers. Sir John, with 
the snows of seventy winters on his head, looked the perfect 
type of the British seaman as he stood, and might have 
come straight there from the old Victory and the companions 
of Nelson. A Crimean hero, there is plenty of fight in him 
still, and in spite of his age he can wrestle with a bicycle as 
effectively as any new-made middy. 


The Jap in Sheffield.—Whatever folks at home may say 
about our methods or our manufacturers the inquisitive Jap 
still believes we are well in front in the matter of skill, and 
when he wants to learn the art and mystery ofsteel making 
he betakes himself to Sheffield. At Jessop’s steel works 
down in the Brightside district there are at the present time 
a couple of these oriental islanders working shift and shift 
with the Sheffielders and evidently getting ideas to carry 


Most Up-to-date Invention 
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Railway World. 


in the 


home with them. With the usual adaptiveness of the Jap 
they dress exactly like the local men, turn up their trousers 
to the same depth precisely, and even affect the partial slouch 
of the Britisher as they imitate the angle at which he carries 
his tin can under his left arm. I am told they make fair 
average workmen and are almost as intelligent as the best 
natives, but they lack the inherited aptitude of the latter, 
who seem to be born with a ready-made knowledge of the 
metals as extensive as the fabled Lancashire infants’ 
familiarity with cotton and machinery. 


A Baronet as an Inventor.—At the present moment the 
good people of Tain are being treated to a series of experi- 
ments in musketry, for the first batch of 15,000 rifles 
invented by Sir Charles Ross of Balnagowan for the arma- 
ment of the Canadian troops are being tested on the Mhor- 
rich Mhor ranges. Sir Charles Ross is an ingenious young 
man—he is just thirty-three—has been a bit of a soldier, 
and has tried his hand at various inventions. He is really 
a Lockhart, for Sir James Lockhart, the 4th baronet, 
took the name of Ross on succeeding to the estate of Bal- 
nagowan on the death of his cousin, the 4th Lord Ross, and 
the present baronet is the first of his family to drop the 
Lockhart altogether, probably because his father, Sir Charles 
Lockhart Ross, married a Ross. Sir Charles is the head of 
a big factory at Quebec for the manufacture of his straight- 
pull and magazine repeating rifles. 


“The Duke of Killiecrankie.’—I know it is slight, im- 
probable, farcical, and yet like nearly everybody else I 
thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Marshall’s new play at the Criterion, 
The Duke of Killiecrankie. The duke (Mr. Graham Browne) 
carries off Lady Henrietta Addison (Miss Eva Moore) to his 
Highland keep, Crag-o’-North, and after a week’s genial 
imprisonment she falls in love with him. The humour of the 
thing is aided and abetted by a second couple—Mr. Pitt- 
Welby, M.-P. (Mr. Weedon Grossmith), and Mrs. Mul- 
holland (Miss Marie Illington), widow of a glue king. There 
are some capital ‘“lines’’ in it, and from first to last the play 
gallops forward to a ripple of laughter. 


SKATING MADE EASY 


This photograph shows a labour-saving contrivance which is very popular in 
Germany. When there is a strong wind skaters by meats of the sail can travel 
at the rate of thirty to forty miles an hour without the slightest exert’on 
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The Pathetic Side of the Treasure-hunting Mania. 


A Cruel Competition.—Only editors who have had some- 
thing to do with newspaper prize competitions can appreciate 
fully the difficulty of discovering a competition which does 
not cause discontent among the unsuccessful competitors. 
The latest form, however, of the journalistic prize puzzle 
seems to inflict an undue amount of distress and real misery. 
The other morning I came across a body of buried treasure- 
hunters in the neighbour- 
hood of Hampstead, and 
I should not have cared 
to see them when they 
learned that someone else 
had been successful in un- 
earthing the hidden gold. 
For among them were many 
poor desperate souls—unem- 
ployed and. unemployable— 
who looked pitifully in want 
of a decent meal ; a sovereign 
would have been a fortune 
to them, and I verily 
believe that many had never 
seen a £5 note in all their 
lives. Saddest of all was 
the fact that the lack of 
energy which had brought 
them to their present position 
would in all probability pre- 
vent them from finding the 
hidden treasure they sought. 


Treasure-hunting and Hooli- 
ganism.—Another unpleasant 
feature of the hidden-treasure 
competition is that indirectly 


it has given an impetus 
to hooliganism. A most 
energetic young  treasure- 


hunter told me the other day 
that whenever he went out 
on a digging excursion he 
always provided himself with 
a revolver. Near Croydon 
recently two treasure-hunters 
were followed by a small 
band of roughs armed with 
sticks and belts, which they 
were no doubt determined to 
use freely in case the treasure, 
when discovered, was not 
handed over to them imme. 
diately. A week ago, it will 
be remembered, a young 
man who was summoned 
for carrying a revolver with- 
out a licence explained to 
the magistrate that he had 
heard of some buried gold 
in Bermondsey and that he 
knew from past experience 
that the man who dug up 
gold in that district would 
have to fight for his life before 
he was allowed to carry it 
out of that delectable neigh- 
bourhood. 


The Trams that Failed. 
In Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase 
the electrifying of the South 
London tramways is not a 
feather in the cap of the 
County Council. Although the new tramway service was 
opened with due pomp and splendour by the Prince of 
Wales misfortune has followed it from the first. Before 
the new trams had been running a week there was a break- 
down near Kennington which resulted in a general block 
on the system for some hours, causing enormous incon- 
venience to. the workmen whose interests, we understood, 


eldest son. 
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MISS SIDNEY GIBSON BOWLES 


Who is engaged to be married to the Hon. David Mitford, Lord Redesdale’s 
Miss Bowles is a daughter of Mr. Gibson Bowles, the clever and 
breezy member for King's Lynn 


the County Council were mainly catering for. Since then 
hardly a day has passed without some slight accident, 
and even when no accidents occur the miserable pace at 
which the cars travel has been responsible for much 
blasphemy in the South of London. Last week affairs 
reached a climax when, owing to something having gone 
wrong with the works, the tram cars had to be pushed to 
their destination. If ridicule 
can kill, the doom of the 
electric trams in the South 
cf London ought to be 
sealed. Should the County 
Council ever succeed in its 
pet ambition of running 
trams along the Embank- 
ment it is to be hoped that 
the House of Commons will 
insist on the overhead system 
being adopted. 


Electric Tram Brakes — 
Does the fact of the trolley 
becoming detached from the 
overhead wire lessen the 
power of the brake on electric 
trams? is a question that 
many people would like 
answered. Of late several 
accidents have been reported 
where the driver appeared to 
lose control over the tram 
owing apparently to the 
trolley getting off the wire. 
On the level, of course, the 
risk of accident in such an 
event cannot be very great, 
but .if the brake - power 
depends upon the connection 
of the wire with the trolley 
the risk of going down an 
incline seems enormous. A 
tram might approach an 
incline at twenty miles an 
hour and then, owing to the 
trolley becoming detached 
from the wire, the driver 
would find himself power- 
less to put any check upon 
the speed of the car, 


Virtue Rewarded.—In the 
cause of virtue a man’s 
womenkind are generally 
ready to sacrifice everything 
—including himself; but it 
is not often the tables are 
turned so completely as ina 
case I heard of the other 
day. The man was one of 
those easy-going fellows to 
whom a periodic enlivener 
has become more a matter 
of habit than necessity. It 
was always a matter of 
desire. The woman was a 
relative of uncertain age who 
thought this habit scanda- 
lous. One day she chanced 
upon a description of a drug 
alleged to cure the most in- 
veterate dipsomaniac, and 
despairing of his consent she 
resolved to try it without. The result was a marked 
improvement. But just as she was congratulating herself 
on the success of her secret treatment the man discovered— 
or pretended to discover—what she had done. Now he was 
not wealthy and she was, so he demanded £1,000 for the 
damage done to his constitution—not to mention his powers 
of enjoyment. It seems his thirst was dear to him, 
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THE TATLER 


Why did I become 
anactor? The 


question is a simple 
one and ought to find 
a full answer in the 
short sentence, “I 
went on the stage to 
satisfy the longing of 
five years.” A reply, 
however, such as that 
will not, I understand, 
be considered quite 
satisfactory, so to meet 
the requirements of the 
editor I must approach 
the subject more deliberately and even carry my story beyond the 
ordinary scope of the question. 

To begin, then, at the beginning of my life, I was born in Spain 
—at Bilbao. I remember nothing whatever of the land of my 
birth for I was brought to England when I was but four years 
old, and London has ever since that time continued to be my 
home. 

When I was old enough I went to a private school, afterwards 
for one year to Germany, and then came home to finish up at King’s 
College. 

The schooling days over I was put to business in the City in a 
big wholesale house in Wood Street off Cheapside. I was then 
eighteen and supposed to be old enough to form opinions for myself. 
The ideas that I immediately formed about matters in general and 
the stage in particular although unexpected by my friends were none 
the less surprising to them when I proposed to abandon City life that 
I might become an actor. 

As a boy I knew nothing of the theatre—nothing of the interior 
of a theatre, I mean. Of plays I had some knowledge, for my 
father, poor man, little knowing the influence that his teaching was 
eventually to exercise on his son, used to set me for a holiday task 
to learn whole pages of Shakspere. Tennyson and Longfellow 
were favourite poets of his, too, and much of them used I also to 
commit to memory that my father might teach me how to recite. 
It was not, however, until my schooling days were over and I was 
going to the City every day that I went to see a play acted in 
a theatre. 

Very few visits to the theatre were sufficient to prove that the 
plans for life marked out for me by others were entirely wrong. 
I wanted, in fact, to become an actor at once. Finding that impos- 
sible I joined several amateur acting societies, and the thoughts that 
should have been concentrated on other interests in Wood Street 
were usually far away with some play in preparation for an amateur 
performance at St. George’s Hall. My body,too, was absent from 
the City more often than a well-regulated business man might have 
thought advisable, but I had caught the fever in the stage and 
I cared not two straws about anything else. 

The fact was the love of reciting poetry instilled into me by my 
father’s elocutionary lessons never made its indirect effect truly 
known to me until I joined an amateur society and tried to act. 

I had been going to the theatres pretty often in the evenings 
when I returned from the City, and after a time I joined an acting 
society. A little experience and I wanted an elocutionary part in 
some of the plays put on by the amateurs, but I never got a really 
good one to play all the time I was a member. I had to join the 
professional stage to get that. 

The best of the amateur societies that I belonged to was the 
Whittington. I was also a memiber of the Philo-Thespians, but I 
played with many others, amongst which I remember one was 
called the Busy Bees. 

All that time I took every available opportunity to go to the 
theatres. I think the Gaiety was the first I visited, and it remained 
my favourite for a long time. The Lyceum came next in my estima- 
tion. Sir Henry Irving, in fact, shared places in my affections with 
Mr. Edward Terry and Miss Nellie Farren., 

After I had been in the City about five years I determined to 
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have. my own way in 
the matter of the stage. 
1 knew some actors, 
and having heard from 
one of them that he 
was going to resign 
his part in Unele 
Dick's Darling at 
Toole’s Theatre I got 
an introduction to the 
manager, Mr. Billing- 
ton, and applied for it. 
My reading of the part 
was considered so satis- 
factory that exactly a 
week later I played it, and as luck would have it on a_ night 
when the then Prince of Wales (now the King) was present. 

After my first engagement the first big step I made was when 
I went on tour with Madame Modjeska to play Orlando. I was 
very proud of that, for Madame Modjeska was a great artist and a 
delightful woman. 

After that tour London and provincial engagements almost alter- 
nated until I went to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. John Hare at 
St. James’s, where I played in several pieces and gained much 
useful experience. 

In 1889 I went with Mr. Hare to the Garrick to play Hugh 
Murray in his production of Mr. Pinero’s The Profligate, where, by 
the bye, Mr. Pinero’s painstaking method of rehearsing a play made a 
strong impression on me. 

At one of these rehearsals Mr. Pinero was more than usually 
exacting in getting a scene played smoothly in a way to bring out 
some particular effect that he wanted to make very clear. Everyone 
concerned was pulled back again’and again—sent through it, in fact, 
a dozen times. Mr. Forbes Robertson and Miss Kate Rorke were, 
like everyone else, depressed by sheer fatigue, and we were a 
melancholy band until, Mr. Pinero having passed the scene, the 
rehearsal went on by the entrance of a servant who had to speak 
the line, “ Mr. Renshaw’s carriage is'at the door.” He repeated this 
in such a woebegone fashion that Mr. Pinero jumped up in the 
stalls and called out, “‘ For God’s sake, Knight, don’t you be pathetic 
too!” We all roared with laughter, and in an instant were in the 
best of good humour again, and Mr. Pinero went on with the 
rehearsal. 

I think I have played at nearly every theatre in London and 
with every leading actor and actress. In 1893 I played leading parts 
in a series of Ibsen’s plays. As studies they interested me deeply. 
Oswald in Ghosts was one of these characters that had a curious 
fascination for me. I cannot say that I would often wish to appear 
in Ibsen’s plays, but when I did so I felt their value to be very great 
indeed. 

Amongst the greatest actors I have seen I always give Charles 
Coghlan place in the first rank. He was so strong, every note true, 
and his resources limitless. I remember an example of his marvel- 
lous coolness, too, that he gave one night at the Shaftesbury theatre 
seven years ago—of which I was then co-lessee—during a_per- 
formance of A Woman’s Reason. He was playing in a scene near 
the centre of the stage when a very heavy electrolier crashed down 
from above. Had it struck him it must have crushed him; as it was 
it only missed him by inches. He took no further notice of the 
accident than to turn to Charles Brookfield—who was part author of 
the piece and appearing in it—and say, “‘ Don’t you think you had 
better ring the bell?” and then when the servant entered to clear 
the débris Coghlan went on with the scene as if the accident had 
been a well-rehearsed incident of the play. 

Amongst the recent events of my own life none gave me greater 
pleasure than the production of Henry V. at the Lyceum. I pro- 
duced that in collaboration with Mr. William Mollison, and I was 
very proud to do it at the Lyceum in such a dignified manner on a: 
stage with such high traditions—traditions that I shall always re- 
member during my own management of the Imperial Theatre and 
whilst I remain an actor. 


MR. LEWIS WALLER AT THE AGE OF 18 
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A Twopenny Stamp which Sold for More than £1,000. 


A Fortune in a Postage Stamp.—At the auction-rooms of except the lessons be given in the earliest years of puppy- 
Puttick and Simpson there recently gathered an en- hood, and even in such a case the worrier of sheep may be 
thusiastic crowd of phila- too far from his home and too busy to attend to the 
telists to witness the sale summons. Farmers asa rule strongly object to every sheep 
of a remarkable postage dog except their own, and therein lies the difficulty, for 

stamp. The catalogue whose dog are you going to make an example of ? 

EPOSTAGE bx} description was as Les 

a Cd | follows: ‘“ Lot 301. Mau- What Flats Lack.—When will some sensible builder arise 
re = ritius, 1847, Post Office. to provide London with the sort of flats it wants? There is 
S Lox 2d. Blue, unused.” This apparently some kind of evil tradition among builders that 
« stamp was marked ‘‘ post the rooms in a flat should on an average be less than half as 
Y 2 office’? instead of ‘“ post big as the rooms in an ordinary house. Here and there, of 
P= < paid,’ but in all subse- course, there are exceptions, but most of the rooms in 
o <2 quent issues was rectified, London flats are not big enough to house a decent-sized dog 
ATWO PENCE EF} so that all stamps bear- in comfort. I believe there is a pot of money awaiting the 
ing the words, ‘“ post architect who recognises that what 
office,” are exceed- the public want in a flat is not 


quantity but elbow room. Young 
married couples nowadays are 
shrinking from flats, as while what 
most of them want is four or five 
large rooms the architect insists 
on providing them with eight or 
nine, not one of which is large 
enough for either comfort or 
health. 


ingly valuable. The 
A STAMP WHICH WAS RECENTLY bidding started at 
SOLD FOR {£1,450 £500, then went up 
to £800, the next 
offer was £1,000, then £1,200 was offered, at which figure 
it hung fire but soon started again until the sum of £1,450 
was offered by a Mr. Crawford, 
who it was understood acted on 
behalf of the Prince of Wales, 
who besides being an ardent 
philatelist is president of the 
Philatelic Society. Stamps of 
Mauritius of the common kind 
have been frequently sold. but of 
this rare variety only four or five 
are known to exist. 


Many Happy Returns to—/anwary' 
27: The German Emperor, 1859, 
Lady Wolseley; Sir George Sitwell, 
1860; Mr. John Collier, 1850; Sir 
William Smith - Marriott, 1835. 
January 28; Lord Stalbridge, 1837 ; 
Lord Camoys, 1884; Sir H. M. 
Stanley, 1841; Mr. S. Baring-Gould, 
1834. January 29: Prince William 
Augustus of Prussia, 1889; Lady 
Tweedmouth; Duke of Abruzzi, 
1873 ; Lord Arbuthnott, 1845, Lord 
Lisle, 1840. January 30: Prince 
Boris of Bulgaria, 1894 ; Lord Con- 
yugham, 1883 ; Lord Dunleath, 1854 ; 
Lord Ednam, 1894. January 31; 
Lord Lichfield, 1856; Lord Berke- 
ley, 1865 ; Sir Bruce Maxwell Seton, 
1836. February 1: Miss Clara Butt ; 


HONCOmEeStrcathamuweren con: Lord CLUDE 1879 ; General Sir 
tinuous, and he not infrequently THE CHAIR IN WHICH DR. JOHNSON SAT ON HIS semen. Bian 1833. eUey, 2: 
dropped in at the great brewery in VISITS TO MR, THRALE Sir William White, 1815. 
Southwark to have a chat with 
Mr. Thrale himself, and it was on this chair that he sat 
on those occasions. There are few more pathetic 
passages in Boswell’s “‘ Life ” than where the great John- 
son bade farewell to Thrale on the latter’s deathbed : — 
I felt almost the last flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last time upon the 
face that for fifteen years had never been turned upon me but with respect and 
benignity. 

Sam Johnson’s Loyalty.—Such, as we all know, was 
Johnson’s loyalty/to his friend that he quarrelled with 
the widow over her second marriage. The brewery 
passed to the firm of Barclay and Perkins in 1781, and 
it was on this occasion that Johnson made a memorable 
remark to the effect that :— 

We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
The chair is well authenticated, as it has been in the Rosine, ae 
possession of Barclay and Perkins ever since Johnson’s : ao) eeewee FRI Y YY T beatees:-] 
day, and it is this well-known firm that has lent it to 
the Southwark Reference Library, of which Mr. Richard 
W. Mould is the librarian. 


Dr. Johnson’s Chair.—A 
very famous relic of Dr. John- 
son is now on view at the South- 
wark Reference Library, Walworth 
Road. This is the chair in which 
Dr. Johnson constantly sat when 
he visited his friend, Mr. Henry 
Thrale, at the famous brewery in 
Southwark. Thrale and his wife, 
as my readers will remember, were 
the dearest and loyalest friends & 
of the most successful period of 
Johnson’s life. His visits to their 


Wade , 


i 


No Dogs After Dark.—Lord Onslow, as president of 
the Board of Agriculture, has advised as a remedy, or 
rather preventive, for the slaying of sheep by dogs that Ee 
no dog should be allowed out after dark and that a 
bell should be rung calling in all members of the canine 
race to their respective homes after sunset. There are 


some difficulties in the way of this plan, however. It MR. THOMAS HARDY IN HIS STUDY AT MAX GATE, DORCHESTER 
is not an easy matter to teach a dog to answer a bell Mr. Hardy has just published an interesting drama on the Napoleonic epoch 
(o) d 
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Qe of the most fascinating elements of romance in all 
ages has been the dream or the discovery of buried 
treasure, for it has sufficient foundation in reality to keep it 
alive. The quest of hidden wealth has something adven- 
turous that redeems it from the commonplace nature of 
commerce. It admits skill and often strength and daring 
as well as mere enterprise. Further, it is free from the 
sordid and dishonest taint of mere gambling. The gambler 
wins money that others lose, others who probably need it 
more than he. He is getting wealth without labour by 
chance and at the expense of the losers; he adds nothing 
to the sum of the world’s possessions. But the discoverer 
of buried treasure has done the world a service as well as 
enriched himself. He has added tothe stock of the precious 
metals and jewels in use, perhaps has recovered objects of 
high artistic or archeological interest. What he finds is 
generally no living man’s gonds; often it is the spoil of 


forgotten victims of a pirate or bandit. 
Sone of the best work of the best writers of romance has 
been done round buried treasure. Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Gold Bug is the manual of the treasure-seeker. Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island is his epic. How immeasurably does the 
first part of the vast story of Monte Cristo tower above the 
rest in dignity and interest! Edmond Dantés, the lonely 
sailor, laying his hand at last on the hoard of the Spadas, is 
far nobler than the Byronic count, theatrically beneficent 
or vindictive, scattering his gilded counters by the quart 
or calling down lycopodium lightning on the heads of the 
villains while sheet-iron thunder rolls through the flies. 
For the treasure-seeker is human; he is humanity itself. 
The mysterious millionaire posing as the Abbé Busoni is 
a mechanical dummy—a lay figure in clerical costume. 


pe of the count’s dulness and snobbishness is due to 

the facts of human nature, however. The getting of 
wealth by almost any means is romantic and interesting ; 
it isthe spending of it that is generally stupid. For wealthis 
power, but like other powers it is harder to use than to gain. 
The story of an adventurer who by skill, daring, and luck 
should. make himself Czar of all the Russias would be 
fascinatingly interesting. The life of an established autocrat 
must be to the last degree tedious, even more so than that 
of a constitutional monarch, for the limited sovereign can 
in a good many matters consider himself as free from 
responsibility and able to act like a private person; the 
absolute ruler is always responsible even when practically 
powerless. 


| eine the career of an American billionaire has its charm 
and interest till his attainment of vast wealth. 
the romance ends as it does with the wedding of the prince 
and princess of the fairy tale. ‘‘He was rich and lived 
wealthy ever a‘ter.” Sometimes, indeed, the vastly wealthy 
man may fall in picturesque ruin, but more often he has a 
trifling nest egg of £10,000,000 sterling in Consols, and 
leaves this as a provision for his old age, ifany. Otherwise 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan has nothing more exciting to do with 
his millions than to make more millions, and Mr. Rocke- 
feller has no more romantic dream than to prevent Mr. 
Morgan from doing this. At most their rivalry is to deter- 
mine whether Mr, Frick—I believe that is the gentleman’s 
name—shall be head of the Steel Trust instead of Mr. Cory 
—if, that is the gentleman’s name—who replaced Mr, 
Schwab—I am quite sure of his name. It is a saddening 
thought that really rich men should fight over such an 
entirely uninteresting detail. Why does not an able man 
in the prime of life, with the wonderful innate American 
power of organising, and especially of political management, 
turn a South American republic or two into decent modern 
states? Colombia is hungering for dollars; why should 
not somebody become perpetual President of Colombia and 
make the land the paradise that nature intended it to be? 
His Saharan Majesty, Jacques I. (of the. Savoy Hotel till 
Troja is built), has the true instinct of romance and of the 
right use of millions; but he has not enough millions for the 
part, and he is not the man who made the money. Also, 
which is a fatal defect, he has assumed the style of monarchy 
before he has created the kingdom. The title should come 


Then: 
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By Adrian Ross. 


last. At present he is like the lady who picked up a number 
plate and asked her husband to buy her a motcr car 


for it. 
yA this is a digression. Speaking of buried treasure it is 
with deep pain and disapproval that I notice the 
attempts to vulgarise one of the dearest dreams of men in 
and of all ages by using it for purposes of advertisement. 
If newspapers must needs try to increase their circulation 
by the methods of Barnum, let them set acrostics, start 
missing-word competitions, hold examinations for scholar- 
ships at Girton, give away to all their readers ancient works 
of reference in fumed deal book cases, but let them not 
touch the sacred enthusiasm of the search for hidden 
treasure. Above all, if they hide anything, let it be the 
real treasure and not some futile disc. The searcher who 
deciphers the cryptogram or touches the spring of the secret 
panel, whose spade or pickaxe strikes on the iron-bound lid of 
the buried chest, has experienced one of the keenest thrills 
of enjoyment possible to human life. But the man who 
grubs about in the mud of the road in front of a shop or 
public-house ‘obscurely indicated and turns up a miserable 
bit of metal that he would ordinarily take for the lid of an 
ointment pot has no thrill of romance as he takes the disc 
to a newspaper office—fancy buried treasure in a news- 
paper office !—and gets notes or even a cheque in exchange. 
It is pitiably sordid. And the amount of the possible 
treasure is miserably prosaic. Fifty pounds! Even a stage 
Monte Cristo wants more than that. It only remains for 
the happy and ingenious finder to deposit the precious hoard 
in the nearest Post Office savings bank, deducting just enough 
to purchase (if he has it not already) a cheap edition of the 
late Samuel Smiles’s Self-Help. Even if the discoverer were a 
spendthrift the amount is hopelessly middle class. Fifty 
pounds is too much for a Bohemian orgie, far too little for 
the revel of a Lucullus. The sum would buy a Chippen- 
dale suite in Tottenham Court Road. It is aurea mediocritas 
indeed, the golden meanness of the midmost middle class. 
] can quite understand that to bury £10,000 or £20,000 
would be too great a venture even for a halfpenny 
paper—much more for a penny weekly. It would be 
magnificent but suicidal-—a sort of journalistic happy de- 
spatch. But at least let the poor £1,000 be lumped so that 
one fortunate adventurer may carry off the whole golden 
prize and have enough to start a modest public-house or 
a good-sized grocer’s shop. Then, too, the suspense will be 
over soon and we shall not have the humiliating spectacle 
of old men and young girls grubbing in the mire with fire 
shovels and umbrellas in the very unstatuesque attitude of 
the Discozététés, nor will the hapless householder whose 
neighbourhood remotely resembles a newspaper “clue” 
have to call in the military to clear his front garden of 
Discal agitators. 


Tell me, gentle Bobby, tell me, 
What may be the meaning, pray, 

Of these trenches that repel me 
When I seek to cross the way? 


Has an earthquake torn the pavement, 
Tilting slab or wooden cube? 

Is this digging for a grave meant 
Or the starting of a tube? 


Is it drains, electric lighting, 
Gas or water, water gas, 

That has dug this gulf affrighting 
In the way where I would pass? 


Answered me the Bobby, grinning, 
“ Ain’t you seen the news of late? 
It was just the search beginning 
For a ‘ buried treasure’ plate, 


“ATF the people of the borough 
Came a-looking for it ’ere; 
Digging out an ‘ole or furrow, 
’Ardly knocking off for beer. 
“Two mile off they found the token, 
Just by the asylum grounds, 
And the mess and railings broken 
Come to quite five ’undred pounds,” 
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“PLACE AUX DAMES” 
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CHES TPATLER 


Fond Mother (to Burly Gardener) : John, | want you just1o walk across the pond a few times to see if it is safe for the children 
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THE JOY OF LIVING. 
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A PARADOX 


Wilt thou tell a monstrous lie, being but half a fish, and half a monster ?—The Tempest, Act iii, Scene 2 
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A Short Story. 


THEA DTALEER: 


Culverton Mail Bag 


By Headon Hill. 


nics in, year out, for thirty years Simon Merridew had driven 
the mail cart that plies between Thetbridge Junction and the 
outlying market town of Culverton. 

It was his duty to start from Culverton in the afternoon with the 
outgoing mails, drive them to Thetbridge, and return with the in- 
coming letter bags on the arrival of the night mail at two a.m. The 
distance from Culverton to Thetbridge was twelve miles along a 
lonely road. : 

Simon used to reach Thetbridge at six in the evening, when it 
was his practice, after seeing to his horse and having his supper, to 
sleep at the “ Three Cows” Inn till it was time to prepare for the 
return journey. His home was at what he called the “ Culverton 
end of the job.” 

But one evening in November he departed from his habitual 
programme in so far that having delivered his mails at the post 
office and stabled his horse he disregarded the steaming dish of Irish 
stew awaiting him in the taproom and wended his way up Thet- 
bridge High Street. A jolly, hail-fellow-well-met old man as a rule, 
he had no eyes for acquaintances that night, but with bent head 
pursued his course till he came to the big draper’s shop of Royston 
and Son. 

Pushing open the glass door he stood blinking in the sudden 
b'aze of light. The assistants at the counters, now in the midst of 
putting away the goods for the night, glanced curiously at Simon’s 
weather-beaten face and wiry form, for he hardly looked like a 
customer. A shopwalker approached him and asked what he 
wanted. 

“JT was afeard I’d find you closed,” he replied diffidently. “I 
want to see Mr. Royston—old Mr. Royston. My name’s Merridew.” 

“ Ah yes,” said the shopwalker with a gesture of comprehension. 
“You will be a relative of Miss Merridew that’s in our lace depart- 
ment. Went home ill a month ago, didn’t she? I hope the young 
lady is better.” 

“Tm her father, and she’s a sight worse,” Simon replied. 
I see the governor ?” 

The shopwalker said that he would inquire, with the result that 
Simon was ushered into a glass counting-house at the far end of the 
shop, wherein a stout, pursy man of sixty-five was seated at a table 
littered with books and papers. Facing him at the other side of the 
table sat a young man who looked up quickly at Simon’s entrance 
with something of wistful eagerness. 

“J made bold to call about my daughter, sir, as works here,” 
Simon began addressing the elder of the two. “She’s mortal bad 
to-day—not as I think she’s really worse, but she’s worriting because 
the month you gave her to get well is up, and she’s not fit to come 
back. The doctor says it would do her a power of good if you could 
ease her mind by letting her know that you’d kindly keep the place 
open for her a bit longer.” . 

The old driver delivered himself nervously, for he had been 
warned byyhis sick daughter that the appeal would be useless. 
Mr. Royston, senior, was known as a hard man, devoid of com- 
passion, except when he could deftly twist it into an advertisement. 
His answer showed that he was not going back on his reputation. 

“J shall do nothing of the sort,” he said harshly. ‘ Miss Merri- 
dew is not so valuable to the firm that I can afford to play pranks 
with my rules on her behalf.” 

“Tt will kill my child, sir,’ answered Simon with puckered brow. 

‘*Nonsense,” retorted the linendraper. “She’s not the girl to 
die for lack of work—always making eyes at the men.” And for 
some reason best known to himself Royston, senior, made a very 
ugly eye at Royston, junior, on the other side of the table. Simon 
glanced at the young man poring over his ledger and put him down 
as equally heartless—to work so diligently while Margery Merridew’s 
life was at stake. 

“Tf that is your last word, sir, it is my Margery’s death warrant.” 
Simon faltered, the tears coming into his eyes. 
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“Oh yes, it’s my last word right enough, and it may save your 
breath and my time to tell you that I have written by to-night’s post 
to your daughter dispensing with her services,” Royston blustered, 
at the same time pointing to the door of the counting-house in a 
manner not to be misunderstood. 

So in sore dejection Simon Merridew went his way, and as he 
discussed with poor appetite the supper long grown cold he pondered 
deeply on Margery’s devotion to. such a heartless employer. That 
the effects of her attack of influenza would already have disappeared 
but for her anxiety about her situation the doctor had assured him, 
while warning him that a continuance of the anxiety would send her 
into a rapid decline. The girl’s weakness and depression had been 
so great when he started from Culverton on this the last day of her 
leave of absence that he had decided on the personal appeal to 
Mr. Royston. 

““Yve never held with strikers and such, me being a Guv’ment 
servant, but it’s enough to make one side with labour against capital 
—that fat draper’s insolence,” the old man muttered as he pushed 
his plate aside. ‘Making eyes at the men, too! That ain’t Mar- 
gery’s way, I’ll bet. If she wasn’t so set on it I’d be right-down glad 
she wasn’t going back to a chap that salves his conscience by 
bringing a false charge against an innocent girl.” 

He drained his beer, and instead of remaining for a chat with the 
frequenters of the taproom went straight to the room which he 
occupied over the stable so as to avoid disturbing the house when 
he rose in the middle of the night. There he slept till it was time to 
put the horse in, but his sleep was fitful, for the germ of a temptation 
was working in his mind. 

That germ did not take final shape till he had loaded his cart 
with the mail bags at the post office and had driven out of the 
town into the quiet country. It was a crisp, starlit night, with a 
high-hung moon three-quarters full, and there being no stress of 
weather to contend with he was able to give free play to his 
thoughts, 

“Tt be terrible hard that I have to be the one to carry that 
letter,” he mused, glancing askance at the Culverton mail bag which 
lay at his feet—a giant among the lesser bags for surrounding 
villages—“‘and yet it seemingly gives me a chance I shouldn’t 
otherwise get. Gee-up, Polly !”—this to the mare—‘“ it don’t do to 
think.” 

But for all that as he drove along between the familiar hedgerows 
Simon did think, and with growing clearness. He thought how 
Margery, hollow-eyed and eager, would be hovering at the door of 
their cottage home on the look-out for letters when the postman 
came in the morning; he thought how the fatal letter lying sealed 
up in the mail bag at the bottom of his cart was now in his possession ; 
he thought how it would be out of his power once and for all the 
moment he had delivered the mails at the Culverton post office. 

“T might slit the bag up, take out the letter, and say I’d been 
attacked and robbed,” he reflected. ‘Margery might take a turn 
for the better if she didn’t get the sack on the day she’s been 
expecting it. Maybe she’d be more able to bear it a week or two 
later on.” 

His eyes caught the mail bag again and unconsciously he 
slackened the mare’s speed. The thing seemed easy enough, and 
he might even gain credit for withstanding the imaginary robber at 
the expense of a damaged bag. Yes, it was all plain sailing but for 
one fact which Simon had forgotten till it came to the pinch—the 
fact that he was a faithful servant. 

“No, V’ll do no such thing,” he told himself. ‘Thirty years I’ve 
carried the mails with never a black mark to my name, and—well, 
I respect myself too much.” 

He drew the whip across the mare’s flanks to start her on again, 
but almost immediately his hand tightened on the reins. A figure 
had stepped from the hedge into the middle of the road right in front 
of him. The moonbeams glinted on the nickelled barrel of a pistol 
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and a pair of eyes shone from the slits of a crape mask. Simon 
could hardly believe his senses. It seemed like a judgment on him 
for thinking of his abandoned project—to be confronted by a real 
robber just then, the first he had ever encountered: 

‘Pull up, my man, and chuck out the mail bags,”’ said he of the 
mask in gruff tones, suggesting a feigned voice. “You see I am 
armed ; I shan’t hesitate to shoot if you disobey.” 

To whip up and drive over this impudent footpad was Simon’s 
first impulse, but the pistol was aimed full at his head and caution 
prevailed. 

“ You’ve got a good cheek whoever you are, but I’ve no mind to 
be shot at my time of life,” the old man replied, bringing the cart to 
a standstill. “tll be the registered bag you’re after, eh ?” 

“T want them all,” was the reply. ‘‘Come, look sharp and 
throw them down. You can have them back when I’ve got what 
I want.” 

One by one Simon dropped the hags into the road, carefully 
letting them fall close to the cart. They had hardly touched the 
ground when the robber singled out the bag stamped “Culverton,” 
and ripping it open with his knife shook out a white shower on the 
highway. By the light of the gig lamp he began to eayerly scan the 
addresses on the envelopes, keeping a wary eye on Simon the while. 


Simon, too, watched the aggressor like a lynx and presently 


seized the opportunity for which he had been waiting. The robber 
had become suddenly engrossed in the address of an envelope, when 
with an agility wonderful for his years the old driver leaped from the 
cart on to his back, hurling him to the ground and sending the 
loosely-held pistol fying. In a moment the two were struggling for 
the mastery, Simon Merridew with the advantage of being upper- 
most—an advantage which he used to pluck off his opponent’s mask. 

“Well, ’m blessed if it ain’t the younger of they two Roystons,” 
he panted as the light fell on the upturned features. “I’m going to 
hang on to you now and get you seven years for this.” 

‘*T suppose that would be the penalty,” said the young man 
calmly. ‘I will do whatever you wish, Mr. Merridew, if you will 
let me get up and hear what I| have to say.” 

Elated by his victory Simon permitted him to rise, but not till he 
had reached out and possessed himself of the pistol. “ Now spit it 
out and be done with it before I drive you to Culverton police 
station,” he said sternly. But Edward Royston’s reply took his 
breath away. 

“We have had this rough-and-tumble, Mr. Merridew,” said the 
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captive, ‘‘ because I love your daughter and I believe she loves me. 
I wanted to stop that letter which my father posted to her with his 
own hands, and I was not aware that you drove the mail cart till 
after I had ordered you to pull up; then I thought I had better go 
on with it. Believe me, I had no intention of doing the driver any 
harm if he resisted ; I hoped to carry the plan through by sheer bluff. 
That pistol isn’t loaded.” 

“But you sat there to-night and never spoke up for the girl,” 
Simon snapped suspiciously, 

“Tt would have been useless to do so. I had already had words 
with my father about his dismissal of Margery, and this scheme was 
even then forming in my head.” 

“Was it you the old un meant when he talked about her making 
eyes at the men?” Simon jerked out after a moment’s thought. 

“Tam afraid that was my father’s cruel way of expressing dis- 
approval of the attachment which has sprung up between Miss 
Merridew and myself,” young Royston answered. ‘* Would you care 
to know what I had intended to do if I had saved her life by sparing 
her the shock of receiving that letter ? I should have come over to 
Culverton to-morrow to ask her to marry me as soon as she was well 
enough. By our articles my father as senior partner has power 
over the emloyés ; he has none over my choice of a wife.” 

Simon’s tanned visage creased into a hundred wrinkles, the 
upper half of his face seemed to be frowning, but round his mouth 
the lines curved and twitched suspiciously like a grin. He spoke 
not for nearly a minute, for he was trying to reconcile the dictates of 
duty with those of parental affection. 

“Had you found the letter ?” he asked suddenly. 

“Thad itin my hand when you jumped and I didn’t let go,” 
said Royston disclosing a crumpled paper in his palm. 

“Then, my lad, I trust you to carry out the rest of the pro- 
gramme,” said Simon. “If you do a bunk over that hedge I’ll look 
the other way, and—and /’ll forget I pulled your mask off when I 
report the attack on the mail.” 


So the desperate struggle of Simon Merridew with an unknown 
robber and his triumphant defence of the mails became a nine-days 
wonder on the countryside. But a little latter it was eclipsed by the 
news of pretty Margery’s approaching marriage to the junior partner 
in Royston and Son and of Mr. Royston, senior’s, retirement from 
business. 


AN OPEN-AIR CURE ON THE CONTINENT—HOW TO GET THIN 
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A BLIND ORGANIST—MR.: WILLIAM WOSTENHOLME. 


Copyright of “The Tatler” 

Mr. Wostenholme, who has been totally blind from his birth, was born in Blackburn. As a boy he showed a wonderful taste for music, and at the 

age of six one of his amusements was to drag a small portable harmonium up to the piano and with! his right hand play a melody on it, 

accompanying himself with his left on the harmonium. He subsequently studied the violin under Dr. Elgar, by whose advice he devoted himself to the 
organ. He recently gave a concert at Steinway Hall 
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THE CHARM OF SWITZERLAND IN MIDWINTER. 


ON THE CAMPFER ROAD, IN THE ENGADINE THE ROAD TO CHURCH NEAR ST. MORITZ 


HOAR-FROST AND SUNLIGHT ON THE LUTCHINE ROAD, NEAR GRINDELWALD 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


One of Fortune’s Favourites.— 
Mr. Justice Barton, who has just 
been transferred from the Irish 
King’s Bench to the Chancery Divi- 
sion, has always been one of for- 
tune’s favourites. At Oxford, where 
he was a scholar of Corpus, he was 
twice president of the Union, and 
when called to the Bar he never had 
to endure-even temporarily that 
period of brieflessness that generally 
afflicts even the greatest lawyers in 
the early part of their career. In 
addition to his legal distinctions he 
was for atime on the staff of the 
Irish Viceroy and a professor of law 
at the Dublin University. As Mr. 
Dunbar Barton, Q.C., he was im- 
mensely popular with the Irish law 
students, among whom he was 
known briefly and dittographically 
as Dunbarton.” Among other 
things he is a director of the Guin- 
ness Brewery and a nephew of Lord 
Rathmore, whom he closely re- 
sembles in appearance. 


Coming of Age.—Prince Arthur, 
who bears a close resemblance to 
his father, the Duke of Connaught, 
has just come of age and recently 
arrived in this country from South 
Africa, whither he went some time 
back with a draft from his regiment. 
The young Prince is very keen on 
soldiering and has a distinctly soldierly bear- 
ing. Another interesting figure that will 
attain the age of twenty-one this month is 
that of Lord Conyngham, who will then take 
his seat in the House of Lords as Lord 
Minster. Thelate Queen stood as go:lmother 
to the new peer, who is the 5th marquis. His 
mother, who was a daughter of Lord Ventry, 
it will be remembered married a Mr. Came- 
ron some time ago, but is still known as the 
Marchioness of Conyngham. 


In Ireland.—A number of people have 
gone to Ireland with a view to attending the 
coming levée and drawing-room at Dublin. 
Lord and Lady Rosse arrived last week at 
Birr Castle in the King’s County from town 
and Lord and Lady Rathdonnell returned to 
their Irish home from London a few days ago. 
Lord Rathdonnell is an enthusiastic farmer 
and was last year elected president of the 
Royal Dublin Society for the third time. 
Lord and Lady Rosse always spend some 
months of the year at Birr Castle, where 
Lord Rosse owns an extensive estate. His 
eldest son, Lord Oxmantown, is one of the 
members of the committee of the forthcoming 
bachelors’ ball at York, where Lady Rosse 
has a large property in her own right. 


Sir Horace Plunkett.—No one has done 
more for the development of Irish industries 
than Sir Horace Plunkett, who is now in 
Virginia studying the growth of tobacco with 
a view to its cultivation in Ireland. It was 
Sir Horace Plunkett who secured for Ireland 
the department of agriculture and technical 
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he was twice president of his Union. 
Bar in 1880 and to the English Bar in 1893. Mr. Barton took 


silk in 1889. He is a cousin of Lord Plunket and a nephew 
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THE NEW VICE-CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND 


Mr. Justice Barton was educated at Harrow and Oxford, where 


of Lord Rathmore 


education in its present form, and he has been 
unceasing in his labours to revive various 
decayed industries throughout the country. 
Sir Horace has striven to keep the industrial 
revival clear from political or religious 
influences—a herculean task as those who 
know Ireland well can testify to. 


‘““Steeplechasing ” at Worsley.—With his 
usual fearlessness and passion for sport Lord 
Brackley is off to the Albanian hills for a 
little shocting regardless of the fact that the 
country round is in its usual condition of 
chronic disturbance, At home at Worsley 
he is one of the most active of shooters and 
thinks nothing when out with a party of guns 
of taking a flying leap over the huge ditches 
that abound in the neighbourhood. He used 
to be a great friend of Captain Foley, the 
dare-devil Jameson raider, and when they 
were out together for a day’s shooting the men 
who accompanied them had anything but an 
easy time. Both the captain and Lord Brack- 
ley were as hard as nails and as tireless as 
the planet that spins through space. On one 
occasion as they cleared one of the widest of 
these drainage cuttings a hare got up right in 
front, and the moment they touchel fea 
firma both let drive. Lord Brackley’s loader 
got over at once, but the captain’s was dead 
beat and gave in. ‘* Hi, ———,” called the 
captain, “ where are you ? Jump, man, jump !” 
It was no use. The poor fellow could only 
gasp, “I can’t, captain ; I can’t. I don’t mind 
runnin’, I was brought up to it, but this is 
steeplechasin’, and I can’t.” 
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War Fashions.— Already we 
have heard of Tokio ties and hats, 
and it is to be feared that in the 
event of war there will be a Tokio 
craze as distasteful and lacking in 
good sense as when everyone seemed 
to deem it necessary to put on khaki 
insome shape or form. Ifa woman 
of good social position puts on a 
Tokio hat others follow suit, and 
the craze spreads rapidly. Soon we 
would have every little boy and girl 
decked out in every imaginable cari- 
cature of a Jap and looking ex- 
tremely foolish and silly. It is to be 
hoped loyalty to our ally will not lead 
us into such foolish excesses. 


Lord  Ribblesdale’s Loss — 
Captain Lister, Lord Ribblesdale’s 
son and heir, who lost his life in 
the engagement at Jidballi, escaped 
all the dangers of bullet and fever in 
South Africa only to meet his end 
from the spear of a savage. In the 
Boer War, where he won his D.S.O., 
Captain Lister was said to have 
possessed a charmed life. Times 
without number his almost reckless 
courage led him to within point- 
blank range of hundreds of Boer 
rifles, but he always escaped with- 
out even a wound. His mother is 
a daughter of Sir Charles Tennant 
and a sister of Mrs. Asquith. The 
Listers are a very old Yorkshire family and 
have lived at Gisburne in the Ribble valley 
for more than four centuries. 


A Fashionable Engagement. — The 
marriage arranged between Mr. Cyril Ward 
and Miss Irene de Brienen will be a very 
fashionable one. Mr. Cyril Ward is the 
brother of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and the King’s equerry, the son of Georgiana 
Lady Dudley, and related to half the peerage. 
The de Brienens have been well known for 
years in the best circle of London society. 
They used to have a fine house in Great 
Stanhope Street and afierwards one in Bel- 
grave Square. Miss Irene de Brienen in- 
herits a great deal of the beauty of her mother, 
who was one of the famous beauties of her 
day ; she will bring her husband an ample 
dowry. The wedding will be one of the great 
functions of the season. 


In a Turbine Yacht.—Laura Lady Wilton 
and Sir Frederick Johnstone intend to spend 
the rest of the winter and the early part of 
the spring cruising in the West Indies in the 
turbine steam yacht, Amerald, which they 
leased for the purpose from Sir Christopher 
Furness. Medical advice says that it is 
better for Sir Frederick’s health that he should 
be away in warm climates and not risk the 
cold of the European winter, and this will be 
the second time they have spent the cold 
months jn the warm wateis of the Gulf. When 
they return to England in the summer they 
will spend some time at the Hatch, their 
picturesque residence near Windsor. 


THE TALLER 


Costly Furs.—lf it is true that the Duke 
of Norfolk has given Miss Maxwell a sable 
wrap which cost £1,200 he has only followed 
in the steps of another duke, his grace of 
Welbeck to wit, one of whose wedding pre- 
sents to his duchess was a magnificent seal- 
skin coat valued at £1,000. The Duchess of 
Portland is something of a grenadier, and 
the coat, which reached to her heels, was 
probably the longest sealskin garment ever 
made. The first occasion on which she 
wore it was at Punchestown Races, and 
many Irish sportsmen have still a very vivid 
recollection of the sensation caused by this 
divinely tall and most divinely fair specimen 
of English womanhood as she walked into 
the enclosure with her young husband. 


A Grand Old Sailor.—Except for a grow- 
ing deafness the late Sir Henry Keppel pre- 
served all his faculties unimpaired till within 
a few days of his death. He would, however, 
never acknowledge the existence of his one 
infirmity, and used to complain bitterly of 
what he called the modern vulgarity of whis- 
pering in public. A couple of months back 
he was present at the wedding of Admiral 
Stephenson, but could not hear a word of the 
service. When the bride in bidding him 
good-bye said a few kindly and courteous 
words to the old man he looked exceedingly 
annoyed and shortly afterwards remarked to 
one of his friends, ‘‘ Well, if I couldn’t speak 
louder than that I wouldn’t get married at all.” 


Mrs. Hill-Trevor.— The mother of the 
future Lord Trevor is one of the most ener- 
getic women in society, interested in every- 
thing that is going on, and indefatigable in 
the pursuit of knowledge, beauty, and amuse- 
ment, never happier than when she is 
surrounded by. artists, musicians, and literary 
men — she herself paints and plays and 
writes, and can make conversation in several 
tongues. The latter is no doubt a consequence 
of her cosmopolitan life, for she has been 
much abroad and is no longer fettered by 
narrow insular views on current topics.. She 


is short and slight and quick of movement, . 


with shining auburn hair and somewhat 
aquiline features, though these are never 
pronounced in her photographs. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Businesslike Duchess,—At present the 
Duchess of Devonshire does not intend to 
entertain for the opening of Parliament. She 
is probably going abroad with the duke, 
though I hear the contemplated visit to 
Egypt has been abandoned ; but I should 
not be surprised if both went for a week to 
Knowsley before they return to town. The 


Lafayette 
LORD DUDLEY’S SON AND HEIR, 
VISCOUNT EDNAM 


duchess was quite in her element during the 
recent royal visit, and a Sheffield visitor who 
went out to see the shooting is loud in praise 
of her energy. Her dress was most work- 
manlike and her instructions to the men were 
short, sharp, and specific. She was particu- 
larly. keen in looking after the Queen’s 
comfort, and it was amusing to see how 
often she indulged in her favourite habit of 
putting her hands on her hips and sticking 
her elbows out. 
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Sunday Amusements.—The Duchess of 
Devonshire is no sour Sabbatarian. On the 
contrary she takes the continental view of 
Sunday amusements, and on the Sunday night 
during the royal visit there was a little dance 
at Chatsworth in which the Queen and Prin- 
cess Victoria took part. Mrs, Willie Grenfell 
is another popular hostess who sees no reason 
why people should wear long faces on Sunday, 
and in years gone by there have been many 
merry Sunday parties at Taplow Court. 


Lady Lansdowne’s Reception.—-The de- 
fection of the duke makes Devonshire House 
impossible as a place of entertainment for 
Unionist politicians, and Lady Lansdowne is 
this year practically the only possible political 
hostess on the side of the Government. She 
is accordingly making great preparations for 
the big dinner and reception at Lansdowne 
House, which takes place as usual just before 
the opening of Parliament. Since her husband 
has been Foreign Secretary her receptions 
have been more brilliant than ever, and as 
she stands in the library to receive the guests 
she looks so distinguished that one can well 
understand her reputation as the greatest 
hostess of the day. On such occasions she is 
very partial to a combination of black and 
white in her costume, with pearls and diamonds 
in her hair, and a great sun of diamonds 
glittering on her bodice. 


Luck and Lady Lansdowne.—There is 
an old superstition that a double wedding 
always brings bad luck, but Lady Lansdowne 
must have had some charm of her own to avert 
the decrees of fate. Though some people 
shook their heads when she and her sister, 
Lady Blandford, were married on the same day 
at Westminster Abbey her luck has never 
left her. She has for years occupied a brilliant 
position in society. Her two sons, Lord Kerry 
and Captain Fitzmaurice, came home safely 
from the South African War, and her two 
daughters, Lady Evelyn Cavendish and Lady 
Waterford, are both married to husbands who 
should have a future. The Queen and the 
Duchess. of Devonshire, by the way, were both 
friends of her girlhood and guests at her 
wedding, which was the most brilliant function 
that enlivened the November days in 1869. 


A SHOOTING PARTY AT LORD SHERBORNE’S 


Copyright of * The Jatler” 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Mr. Atherly, Miss M. Wingfield, Mrs. Atherly, Miss V. Corbett, Miss Hardy, Lord Sherborne, Hon. 
Mrs. Ellis, Hon. Mrs. Hanbury Lennox, Mrs. Wingfield, Miss Ellis, Hon. C. Hanbury Lennox; seated—Mr. G. Dutton, Mr. Willoughby, Mr. F. Hardy 
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LORD HERBERT’S BRIDE--MISS BEATRICE PAGET. 


Lallie Charles 


Lady Herbert is a daughter of the late Lord Alexander Paget, an uncle of the present Marquis of Anglesey. Her mother is a daughter of the 2nd Viscount 
Combermere. Lord Herbert, who is in the Horse Guards, is Lord Pembroke’s son and heir 
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THE CRISIS IN THE FAR. EAST 
Some of the Ancient Buddhist Gods of Japan. 


he established religion of Japan is Shintoism, a kind of refined Shinto temple is made of uncoloured wood and is roofed with 
deism, of which the central idea is the descent of the Mikado thatch ; everything about its exterior is ostentatiously simple. 
from the Sun goddess. The three cardinal precepts, according to Mr. Sladen’s description, indeed, of the worship in the Shinto temple 


might probably be capped by some able Jap who entered 
} the temple of any religious community of the Western 
representative on earth; 4 an 
atiRevere himiaeihecovercienr y- eee world. » The Japanese worshipper would doubtless be able 
3. Obey the will of his Court; and that is the whole duty of man. ett PAA AAD ODOR. to give some spiritual signification to what only struck 
There are dim notions about a supreme creator, im- § » Mr. Sladen as merely humorous. ‘There is a gong or 
mortality, and rewards and penalties in the after-life, and bell at the entrance of the temple,” he tells us, “to ring 
there are Shinto temples for the worship of the heavenly the god up when the worshipper is going to begin, as you 
bodies and powers of nature. They have millions of gods. ring the girl up at the central office when you are tele- 
Buddhism has grown up in Japan, however, side by phoning. When the prayer is finished the worshipper 
side with Shintoism, and for many centuries— throws a few small coins on the floor, rings the 


that is to say, from 1192 to 1868—the land was sod off again, and takes his departure.” 
covered with Buddhist shrines and temples, But while the Shinto temples are thus 
some of vast size and quaint design, filled simple the Buddhist temples, on the other 
with hideous idols, huge bells, and colossal hand, are very gorgeous affairs—‘‘a riot 
statues of Buddha. Since 1868, however, of colour and carving.” The worshippers 
Shintoism has been restored, and the wear quaint, unmodern garments, says 
Buddhist temples are now more frequently Mr. Sladen, who continues :— 


used as the resort of pleasureseekers than Here you see all the pomp of Japanese Buddhism, 

a y shrines of the most gorgeous gold lacquer. Buddhist 

of pious worshippers. scriptures laid out in rich lacquer boxes ,and a silent, 

“To all the larger temples,'’’ says Mr. Keane, spotless, clean-shaven priesthood gliding about in 

“are attached regular spectacles, playhouses, pano- pure white costumes. Besides the temple there are 

tramas, besides lotteries, games of various sorts, the glowing little shrines of the dead Shoguns, and 
including the famous ‘fan-throwing,’ and shooting 


stately flights of steps leading to their gold-bronze 
galleries, where the bow and arrow and the blowpipe tombs on the height above, All these 
take the place of the rifle. The accumulated wealth buildings, set in exquisite gardens and 
of the priests has been confiscated, the backed with solemn cryptomeria groves, 
monks driven from their monasteries, form the great Zojoji temple, the head- 
and many of these buildings converted quarters in Tokio of the Jodo sect, and 
to profane uses. Countless temple bells one of the most splendid Buddhist foun- 
have already found their way to America dations in Japan. The buildings are 
or have been sold for old metal.” crowded with awestruck and 
curious natives in the national 
dress. There is not one touch 
of Western lands or modern 
times. You are in the heart of 
the ancient world. Presently 
the priests begin and you 
are present at a temple 
service unchanged in its 


Mr. A, H. Keane, are :— 
1. Honour the Kami (spirits), of whom the Emperor is the chief 


Meanwhile, in his new 
book, Queer Things About 
Japan, Mr. Douglas Sladen 
gives a very graphic 
description of his visits 
to the various temples : 

fo thetno eval “elit character since the day 
or.the two: rival re igions when all the world was full 
of that country. The _. THE GREAT BUDDHA STATUE AT KAMAKURA of temples. 


THE MULTITUDINOUS GODS OF JAPAN IN THE TEMPLE AT KIOTO, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL 
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THE FAR EAST 


CRISIS IN 


THE 


in Happy Japan. 


ide 


How they R 


SUMMER 


WINTER 
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THE WAR CLOUD IN THE FAR EASTERN SKY—STRIKING 


SPINNING 0 


To the left is shown a couple of dainty Japanese maiden 


tree. Their paper umbrella rests alongside them. To the 
are being arranged with all the care which: thea 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY IN JAPAN 
The bridegroom is seated to the left, the bride to the right 
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CHE LAPEER 


CHARACTER STUDIES AMONG THE HAPPY JAPS. 


TTON 


resting on a wayside seat under a flowering almond 
ht the folds of a maiden’s beautiful flowered gown 
istic soul of the Japanese necessitates 


REFRESHMENT AT A WAYSIDE TEA-HOUSE 


Japan is covered with charming tea-houses which are used by rich and poor 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The New Season.—The playhouses move Mr. Jones’s New Play.—I cannot say that I was very much attracted 
very quickly nowadays. Scarcely is one season by Joseph Entangled. The intrigue is a bit of anaemic gossip dexterously 


served up but without any of 
the laughter-compelling qualities 
of true comedy. Moreover, Mr. 
Jones has told practically the 
same story in several of its pre- 
decessors, the similarity 
being underlined by 
the remarkable coinci- 
dence that Lady 
Susan Harabin, Lady 
Jessica Nepean, and 
Lady Verona Mayne 
are the daughters of 
peers who have married 
commoners. It seems 
to me a pity that he has 
ceased to give us fresh 
ideals, or even new com- 
binations of the old ones. 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys plays 
the part of Lady Ve- 
ronawith humour. Mr. 
Cyril Maude as Sir 
Joseph is delightful. 


begun than the other is on, and last week we 
had Mr. Jones’s new play at the 
Haymarket and Mr. Marshall’s at 
the Criterion, while Mr. George 
Alexander started again 
at the St. James’s on 
Monday and Mr. Hood 
opens Terry’s with his 
comely, Love m a 
Cottage, to-night. 

Mr. Alexander’s Re- 
turn.—Old Heidelberg 
is one of the b:st things 
that Mr. Alexander has 
given us for some years 
in the way of a simple 
and charming entertain- 
ment. Knowing some- 
thing of the life of 
a university which is 
based on very much the 
same lines as all the 
German universities, | 
like the play. THE STUDENTS IN “OLD HEIDELBERG” 


biograph studio 


Biograph Studio 
THE PRINCE (MR. ALEXANDER) AND HIS FELLOW STUDENTS IN “OLD HEIDELBERG” AT THE ST. JAMES'S 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS LOTTIE STEAD 


As Lulla Loo in Robinson Crusoe at the Grand, Fulham 


That Censorship!—Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s 
attacks on the censorship are extremely in- 
teresting in that they support the case of what 
has been called the advance guard. If there 
were a censorship on books the very same 
reasons for its continuance would be advanced 
that are now given for the maintenance of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s anachronistic office. 
Mr. Raleigh has got a splendid example of 


Chancellor 


MISS YOLANDE NOBLE 


As Maid Marian at the Gaiety, Dublin 


the ridiculousness of this office. Mr. Sherard 
is writing a series of articleson “ The Child 
Slaves of Britain” for the London Magazine, 
which has, of course, a far greater audience 
than our biggest theatres ; and nobody says 
him nay. Mr. Arthur Shirley writes a play 
called The White Slaves of London and the 
Lord Chamberlain demands that he shall alter 
his title on the ground that there are no 
slaves in London. 


Mr. Raleigh’s Power.—Mr. Raleigh has 
hitherto stood, or at least pretended with 
great good humour to stand, for everything 
that is unideal and perfectly “commercial” 
in the playhouse. To find him, . therefore, 


treating the most unideal of all offices, namely 
the Censorship, with contumely is, to say the 
least of it, heartening to those of us who 
resent the eccentricities of the unfortunate 
individual who draws the readet’s salary. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS LOTTIE STEAD 


As Lulla Loo in Robinson Crusoe at the Grand, Fulham 


Mr. Shirley’s Point. — Mr. Shirley, like 
most of the dramatists, wobbles when he dis- 
cusses the Censorship. At one moment he 
says that he “feels” the “ preposterous cha- 
racter of the censorship” ; at another he says, 
“J think there ought to be a censorship,” but 
he would have it carried out in a “common- 
sense manner.” There can be no common 
sense about it whatever when, as Mr. Shirley. 
says, he could publish his play as a book 
without let or hindrance. ‘The whole thing 
zs “ preposterous.” 


Miss Ellen Terry.—Miss Ellen Terry has 
made arrangements for an. extended 
tour of the provinces in the spring. 
Much Ado About Nothing, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and Miss Clotilde 
Graves’s new comedy, 7/e J/istress of 
the Robes, will be included in her 
répertoire. \ hear Mr. Gordon Craig 
may stage Duse’s next production. 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS LOTTIE STEAD 


As Lulla Loo in Robinson Crusoe at the Grand, Fulham 


Theatre Telegraphic Addresses.—Some 
of the theatres are beginning to use telegraphic 
addresses. Here are some of them (I de 
not pretend to understand the why and where 
fore of their import) :— 
Imperial Theatre - 

St. James's - 
Terry's - 


Estoc, London 

Ruritania, London 
Enrapture, London 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden - Amidst, London 
Drury Lane - - 
Wyndham's - - 


Druriolanus, London 
Citharas, London 
Moss Empires, Ltd. 
Hippodrome 


Turgsome, London 
Hippodrome, London 


Kennington - - Prevoyant, London 


Chancellor 


MISS LILY GULLICK 
As Dolly Dimple at the Gaiety, Dublin 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY | 


Miss Irene Rooke in ‘* Snowdrop” at the Court Theatre. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Rooke, who is playing the part of the proud Queen in Snowdyop, has been most recently seen at the Vaudeville, where she created the part of Fanny in Quality 
Street. She occasionally played Miss Ellaline Terriss's part of Phoebe Throssel “ with the Ringlets " 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 
Miss Sybil Arundale in ‘*My Lady Molly” at Terry’s Theatre. 


IRE 


idhacnuictereee™ 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Arundale, who has made a great succ: s of the title-part of My Lady Molly, made her first appearance as.a little child in a play called The Claimants by Mr. Herbert 
Vezin. Then she appeared as a wa. coll in the pantomime, Humpty-Dumpty, at Drury Lane. For several years she and her sister were on the music-halls 
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THE IRISH GUARDS’ 


NIGGER MINSTREL TROUPE CONSISTING OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN 


The Irish Guards’ nigger troupe has already given four performances since it was started at Aldershot. They are under the personal supervision of Lieutenant H. F, Ward, 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. Fowles, and Quartermaster-Sergeant Tinckler, the last-named being the centre man 


A Motor on the Stage.—The little Gamage 125-guinea 
car on which the Duke of Brum enters the Hippodrome 
pantomime has ‘come on” and ‘‘ gone off” at each per- 
formance without a hitch or breakdown 
of any kind. This is the more remark- 
able because the ‘“‘ Duke” never before 
handled a car and was coached for only 
halfan hour by one of Gamage’s drivers. 


The ‘‘Perfecta.”—The latest 
development in sound reproduction 
is called the ‘* Perfecta.” “I have 
sung into other phonographs,”’ 
writes Miss Hilda Trevelyan, ‘* but 
[never heard my own voice until 
[ sang into the Pathé ones.” The 
‘“‘ Perfecta ” is produced by Pathé 
her lips nearly closed to heighten the illusion. MISS HELENA, WHOSE VOICE RIVALS A VIOLIN Fréres of Lamb’s Conduit Street. 


VARIOUS VIVACITIES. 


F Sharp.—Miss Edith Helena, an 
American who is appearing at the Empire, 
can produce with ease F sharp in altissimo. 
She can imitate with her voice the tones of 
the violin and goes through the motions of 
playing the intermezzo from Cavalleria Ris- 
‘icana — the audience hearing what sounds 
like a violin. of fine tone. In reality no 
sound comes from the strings as they are 
mute. The music has been made by the 
cords in the throat of the singer, who keeps 


New ‘‘Grams.”—The Gramophone Com- 
pany has just issued the following records :— 


“ Blue Bonnets,’’ sung by Andrew Black 

‘The Piper o' Dundee,"’ sung by Andrew Black. 

“*Charmant Oiseau,” M. A. Michaiioiva. 

“Selection from Mercadante's Works," played by 
Black Dyke Mills Brass Band. 

* Sweet Nelly,” sung by H. Lane Wilson. 


As Sidney Carton in A Tule of Two Cities: ‘‘ You As Nell’s grandfather from The Old Curtosity Shop: As Sam Weller: ‘‘‘ What's your name, sir?’ says the 

think I have been drinking; you know I have been “Wark! did she call? You must hear her; listen! lawyer. ‘Tony Weller,’says my father. ‘Parish?’ says 

drinking, and you shall know why. I’m a disappointed Do you tell me that you don’t hear that? Nor that? the lawyer. ‘The Belle Savage’ says my father, for 
drudge, sir. I care for no man on earth” Can anyone know that voice so well as 1?”’ he stopped there ven he drove up” 


MR. HENRY CONDER iMPERSONATING FAMOUS CHARACTERS FROM THE IMMORTAL GALLERY CREATED BY DICKENS 
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THE LATEST INTERLUDE IN <A CHINESE HONEYMOON ” 
Not so Queer as They are Painted. 
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THE ALPHABET OF PLACES AND PERSONS 
As Presented by Fred J. Jacobs. 


The artist who has made the alphabet for ‘‘ The Tatler” in six pages of clever drawings is the brother of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, the brilliant 
story-writer and author of “ Many Cargoes” 
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A Gallant Regiment.—The officers’? mess 
of the 2nd Battalion of the Cheshire Regi- 
ment has just been presented with a very fine 
silver centrepiece commemorating events in 
the history of the regiment. A, group on 


top shows King George II. at Dettingen handing an officer an oak 
branch in token of his Majesty’s appreciation of the gallant services 
rendered by the Cheshire Regiment at that memorable fight, while 


at the side are panels in high relief, 
one depicting the death of Wolfe and 
the other the battle of Meeanee, both 
taken from engravings in the officers’ 
mess. At the base are four exceed- 
ingly well-executed figures portraying 
regimental types at different periods, 
and the artistic introduction of the 
oak and laurel gives a beautiful finish 
to the whole design. This notable 
trophy was made by Hunt and Ros- 
kell, Ltd., of 156, New Bond Street, 
to the order of the colonel and officers 
of the 2nd Battalion, to whom it was 
bequeathed by the late Colonel W. 
F. Curteis, who commanded on active 
service in South Africa in 1900. 


A Football Challenge Cup.—The 
final match for the new challenge cup 
presented by Mr. A. F. Stephenson 
of the Oldham Standard was re- 
cently played between Heyside and 
the Rochdale Rangers and resulted 
after a most interesting game in a 
victory for Heyside. The cup, which 
was manufactured by J. W. Ben- 
son, Ltd., of Ludgate Hill, E.C., is 


Cheshire Regiment. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A SILVER CENTREPIECE 


Which has just been presented to the 2nd Battalion of the 
It was designed and made by Hunt and 


Roskell, Ltd., of 156, New Bond Street 
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a triumph of taste and skilful workmanship. 
It is wrought in silver, stands 27 in. high, 
and is surmounted by the figure of a footballer 
in the act of passing the ball. The base is 
surrounded by a_ beautiful floral and leaf 


design, and in front is the inscription, “ O/dham Standard Challenge 
Cup,” with the monogram of the donor. 
and well calculated to encourage Rugby football in the Oldham 


It is a handsome trophy 


district. Besides the cup the winners 
were each presented with a solid gold 
medal, while the runners-up were 
awarded silver medals with gold 
centres. The medals like the cup were 
made by Messrs. Benson, who have 
acquired a great reputation for their 
artistic elegance in this sort of work. 


A Beautiful Music-room. — The 
Eolian Hall, which has been opened 
by the Pianola people in New Bond 
Street, was inaugurated last week 
with a most excellent concert. Few 
public music-rooms that I have 
seen have been constructed with 
such excellent taste as this one, 
The whole scheme of decoration 
from the beautiful oak panelling to 
the white plaster work is in the very 
best taste. The seats are very com- 
fortable and the acoustic properties 
good. . The artists who inaugurated 
the hall were Miss Parkina, Mr. 
Ffranggon Davies, and M. Johannes 
Wolff. I was greatly struck by 
the success of the Pianola as an 
accompanist. 


Our Tenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner ofa 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into: on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the fourth acrostic 
(dated January 27) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, February 8. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names. and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Tenth Series) 


eves freee iret 
2. E Cc H Oo 
CH vet L 3) 
eRe AG Ty Teta 


Correct answers to No.1 have been received from: 
Ap, Andiapolis, Atalanta, Alma, Aylwards, Altisidora, 
Attrisolle, Ampersand, Astynaza, Atlantic, Astuc, Arpa, 
Adabarth, Adecee, Aar, Aenea, Aredane, Ag-agg, Agnes, 
Abna, Ajax, Antonio, Almeria, Aredark, Ankh, Ashbury, 
Aaron,: Allie, Arho, Arosa, Aston, Alif, Alnwick, ajatel 
Adelaide, Africa, Amsted, Balfe, Blue-eyes, Bloomsbury, 
Briar-rose, Bute, Bosmere, Berks, Bala, Biddlebird, Bela, 
Barlasch, Black-eyes, Beg, Beginnah, Bydif, L ~>tol, 
Bydand, Bryntirion, Blackie, Belledame, Bosso, Be: sax, 
Bendy, Bulbul, Berth, Bimbo, Cambria, Chippendale, 
Cowley, Carte-blanche, Chicot, Chelobhai, Curlew, 
Coomb, Cass, Criffel, Ciiftonian, Chippie, Chiria, Carrick- 
duff, Cervin, Cymric, Cyprus, Chromatic, Chin-chin, 
Carminol, Croxall, Daddy, Drusilla, Duchess, Dunoon, 
Dirudini, Duquessa, Debosco, Dignity, Dododo, Dumbie, 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Tenth Series) 


The great twin brethren of the fiscal cause, 

At least their Christian names. One works without, 
The other leads within. Both win applause 

From swarming multitudes with shout on shout. 


1. A female name of high imperial sound, 
Rhymes to peculiar. Can such name be found? 


2. Cat-like, fish-eating, and amphibious, I 
Am hunted like the fox, but always my 
Pursuers track on foot from hole to hole 
Along the river's bank to find my goal. 

3. A curious kind of gait, and curiously 
Two noble families are named thereby. 

4. The second Mrs. Dombey you see here, 
Likewise the Maid of Lorn to Ronald dear. 


5. Pizarro found me in the days gone by, 
Now chiefly known by Chilian rivalry. 

6. A sense of this makes us enjoy true wit; 
But when it's evil we should fight with it. 
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Dolabella, Dumnorix, Dante, Dewankhas 
Evelyn, Erin, Emigrant, Eastwind, Enilorac, Fidelia, 
Flosager, Farina, Forest, Floup, Fortiter, Frethi, Fleta, 
Ferret, Freda, Fiora, Francis, Freesia, Gower, Grimstone, 
Gooney-goop, Gingerbread, Giglamps, Golfluny, Gros- 
venor, Gabarou, Glenmark, Gem, Gleyum, Golo, Glencoe, 
Hplar, Himalaya, Heath, Horsa, Honolulu, Hussar, 
Hermit, Hadith, Herminia, Hook, Hythe, Ibis, Irene, 
Icknield, Ignota, Joker, Joyful-owl, Jacko, Jap, Jinko, 
Kooc, Katchewan, Kn Kilkenny, Kands, Kamsin, 
Kathbaron, Kamoral, Keepatit, Ko, Kassandra, Kilton, 
Kubusie, Keys, Liskinbwee, Lostwithiel, Libussa, Larola, 
Lissa, Lux, Lady-clara, Loddington, Louise, Leucander, 
Lengthington, Louth, Leep, Lookitout,  Littlemary, 
Luppy, Leirum, Leamington, Lili, Marion, Mactwo, 
Minorca, Manchuria, Moira, Maremma, Mayfair, Ma- 
mouna, Mummer, Mourino, Moremie, Man-of-Kent, 
Macaudax, Mother-bunch, Manor, Marietta, Moel-Siabod, 
M. L. H., Magico, Maker, Magpie, Mushtegern, Milton, 
Mars, Milwil, Mia, Mater, Nacnud, Naerc, Ninny, 
Novara, Nimble, Nibs, Nelalph, Norbreck, Nemo, 
Nedals, Ox, Oak, Olea, Oh-girls, Ouard, Owen, Gédipus- 
rex, Proby, Perran, Penlea, Pongo, Pebeegee, Pebble, 
Puffin, Peeroot, Peace, Peugeot, Peko, Permal, Pari 


, Elleville, Ethie, 


Parciau, Penguin, Pixie, Park, Quill, Quack-quack, 
Queerlock, Roy, Reldas, Ryde, Reindeer, Romney, 
Roma, Rowbarton, R. F. A., Rivsam, Spin, Sweet- 
bells, Scraps, Starlight, Swiftsure,  Straight-shoes, 


Smack, Spearmaiden, Sandow, Sunny-jim, Sherkolmes, 
Saskerre, Simonstree, Seesaw, Solvo, Schvudze, Sal- 
mon, Sheward, St. Quentin, Supercargo, Sunnybrook, 
She, Sochaw, Scotia, St. George, Sutlej, Sturford, 
Scamp, Sutfol, Semper-viret, Sa, Staffcam, Twinkles, 
Tiptilted, Three-tricks, Tussock, Towser, Timbuctoo, 
Telephone,’ Trib, Tot ene Tadcaster, Tiballak, 
Tincan, Truth, Thomazia, Tina, Taffy, Umballa, Usher, 
Ubique, U.B.C., Violette, Victoria, Vilikins, Victor, 
Verax, Vinna, Water-rat, Wynell, Whippoorwill, Wasp, 
Wotherspoon, Workitout, Wuff, Wagstaff, Winifred, 
Wild-violet, Widow-twigg, Waterloo, Wyst, We-two, 
Whillf, Whittington, Weggie, Wistahs, Wizard, Yellow, 
Yasmar, Yoko, Yeliab, Yma, Ynna, Ylime, Zett, Zita, 
Zwanzig, Zero, Zuzu, Zwei, Zozzonak. 

Tux" is requested to send his answers on half-sheets 
of ordinary note paper and put his pseudonym at the top. 
His present method is inconvenient and in defiance of 
Rule 7. 

In answer to ‘‘ Kathbaron,”’ “‘Aredark,'’ and ‘* Louise,” 
the Acrostic Editor has no belief in “ lucky letters '' especi- 
ally as he sees on reference to the book that the initial letters 
of winners in the past are scattered all over the alphabet. 

The Acrostic Editor thanks ‘‘ Kassandra "’ for her very 
nice letter and wishes her better luck next time. Patience 
and perseverance in her general reading will do much— 
more even than to win in acrostics—though he hopes to 
see her among the winners one day. 


Ninth Series. 


A special acrostic will be set next week to work off the 
ties for the ninth series. The Acrostic Editor regrets the 
delay, which is due to the necessity of receiving and 
considering any pleas and also to the fact that this notice 
has to be sent in to print before the correct answer to 
No. 13 is published. 

The answers to No. 12 from ‘‘ Hook" and ‘‘ Gooney- 
Goop "' arrived too late. The latter's envelope was post- 
marked ‘Wimbledon, 11.45 a.m., January 4"; that is, 
several hours after it should have arrived at our office. 
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Current Games, 


The Cricketer’s Friend. — 
To the cricketer the publication 
of a new Wisden is as interest- 
ing an event as is the produc- 
tion of a new play by Pinero to 
the keen theatre-goer. Always 
timely Wusden’s Almanack 
for 1904 came out at the 
psychological moment ; that is 
to say, in the interval between 
the second and third test match 
when we were all talking of 
cricket. For his five cricketers 
this year Wisden—who by in- 
terpretation is Mr. Pardon— 
has selected P. F. Warner, 
Knight, Gunn, Walter Mead, 
and Blythe, and excellent like- 

. nesses the photographs are, 
too, except that my friend, 
P, F. Warner, hardly looks as 
satisfied with himself as usual. 
Perhaps the photograph was 
taken just after Ranji and Fry 
had rubbed it into. him that 
Fielder was nothing more than 
a useful Saturday-afternoon 
bowler, For all that I see 
the Saturday-afternoon bowler 
managed to get rid of Clem 
Hill in the second innings of 
the last test match. But a 
single swallow does not make a summer, 
and I am afraid that one Clem Hill will 
not make Fielder’s reputation as a great 
fast bowler. In his preface to the almanack 
Mr. Pardon explains that the portraits 
have been produced in a more permanent 
form than in previous years. I trust Mr. 
Pardon will forgive me if I suggest to him 
that the previous form of reproduction was 
more satisfactory. The dark, heavy tone 
which has been employed this year, however 
artistic it may be for private photographs, 
is never satisfactory for portraits that are 
intended to be reproduced. 


Mr. Spofforth’s Paradox.—In an _ inte- 
resting article which Mr. F. R. Spofforth con- 
tributes to Wzsden the great bowler advances 
the apparent paradox that amateur bowling 
is inferior to professional owing to too much 
teaching. ‘Where the professional has the 
advantage,” Mr. Spofforth says, “is, first, that 
he starts quite young and, secondly, that he has 
no one to instruct him. He bowls just as he likes 
on some village green where the pitches are 
bad and the ground does the breaking for him, 
and probably the faster he bowls the greater 
his success. Furthermore, he has no one to 
prevent him practising bowling as much as 
his school hours will allow. This is not so 
with the amateur, who is to a certain extent 
taught but who is not allowed to bowl to his 
full extent nor as long as he likes because 
others are waiting for their turn. Above all 
he is taught to spin a ball, which is just like 
teaching a child to run before he can walk, 
because directly you start spinning a ball you 
check pace and therefore development of 
elasticity which cannot be gained afterwards.” 
Summing up, Mr. Spofforth considers that 
the real reason why the sons of gentlemen do 
not succeed as bowlers is that they will not 
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do the necessary work when young. Their 
school duties together with such side shows 
as squash racquets take away a great amount 
of time which a young professional devotes to 
the practice of bowling. 


Coddled Schoolboys. — Public - school 
cricket as in former years is excellently 
treated by W. J. Ford, who considers that 
Eton last year had the best of the public- 
school elevens, with Repton and Rugby a 
good second; indeed, so highly does Mr. 
Ford think of his old school that although he 
puts Eton first on a good hard wicket, on a 
bowler’s wicket he would bet on Repton. He 
is very severe on the growing practice among 
public schoolmasters of coddling boys and 
arranging that the batsmen should get runs 
and the bowlers wickets whenever other teams 
are met. To illustrate his point Mr. Ford 
quotes the following dialogue: ‘ Will you 
play against X School for me on Saturday ? ” 
“No.” Why not?” ‘ Well, I went down 
last year. One of the masters was captain. I 
went on to bowl first and got two wickets in 
my first three overs, so I was taken off and 
sent to field in the country. The boys got 
320 and I never had another bowl. I was 
put in eighth because I might knock the 
school bowlers about, and never got a knock 
at allas things went. No ; not me, thank you.” 


An Inconvenient Date.—The multiplicity 
of Leagues made it, I suppose, impossible for 
the North and South match to have been 
played on a Saturday. Admitting this, how- 
ever, I think the Football Association might 
have selected a more convenient day for the 
general public than Monday. In most busi- 
ness houses Monday generally brings a rush 
of work which cannot possibly be neglected 
even for such an exciting event as a trial 
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and Pastimes. 


match. ‘There may be some- 
thing personal in this grumble 
as I always find it difficult on 
Monday to snatch time even 
for luncheon, and I fancy that 
mine is the fate of most of 
those who are associated with 
newspaper work, 


A Professional Atmo- 
sphere.—Mr. Lewis said some- 
where the other day that the 
Football Association so far 
from favouring professionalism 
has always treated the old-boy 
type of footballer with a posi- 
tively tender solicitude. This 
is, no doubt, Mr. Lewis’s 
genuine opinion, but facts un- 
fortunately point in a rather 
different direction, The truth 
is that however impartial in 
intention the Football Associa- 
tion may be its atmosphere is 
saturated with professionalism, 
and everything is insensibly 
regarded from the League point 
of view. The venue of the 
North and South match is an 
instance of what I mean. It 
is perfectly obvious that not 
10 per cent. of those connected 
with the old-boy clubs were in the least 
likely to make the journey to Woolwich to 
see a trial match, or any match, indeed, 
but an International. Woolwich is an im- 
portant centre of professional football, and 
it is perfectly right that such a centre should 
be well catered for by those who are entrusted 
with the interests of professionalism, but it is 
manifestly absurd for Mr. Lewis to suggest 
that any undue solicitude is shown towards 
those who represent public-school football. 
When John Roberts first engaged the Egyptian 
Hall he declared that his intention was to 
give a daily entertainment which clubmen 
from Pall Mall could watch in comfort. Had 
he acted on the same principle as_ the 
Football Association he would have given his 
performances in the Old Kent Road while 
declaring that he was tenderly catering for 
Pall Mall. The accommodation at Richmond 
or Queen’s Club is quite large enough for any 
football match other than a Cup tie or an 
International, yet Londoners are dragged 
down to Sydenham, Tottenham, or Woolwich. 


Sport and Literature.—A friend of mine 
whose knowledge of literature is as extensive 
as his ignorance of sport happened to meet 
C. B, Fry at luncheon the other day. The 
conversation, I believe, turned on Shak- 
spere and the musical glasses. It was only 
towards the end of luncheon that my friend 
discovered who C, B. Fry was. Talking with 
me shortly afterwards he remarked, “I should 
never have taken C. B. Fry for a great athlete ; 
he is an exceedingly well-informed and intelli- 
gent man.” Evidently my literary friend’s 
opinion was that any man who plays games 
must necessarily be a philistine if not actually 
a fool. Perhaps Mr. Fry was equally sur- 
prised to find a literary man who could talk 
on any other subject except literature. 
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The Folly of Betting.—Although the 
Duke of Portland was only uttering a truism 
when he declared the other day that the man 
who bets consistently is a fool, who, given 
time enough, would beggar the Bank of 
England, there was the usual outcry from the 
fools who do not like their illusions destroyed. 
A love of betting even more than a love of 
sport is inherent in the British nation, and 
none of us like to be told authoritatively that 
we are fools. Years ago Sir George Chetwynd 
wrote in exactly the same strain as the Duke 
of Portland spoke. According to Sir George 
it is just possible for a clever man who de- 
voted all his time and energy to the turf to 
make a living as a professional backer, but 
to do this he must bet but seldom. We all 
know the man who studies form in the even- 
ing editions and “backs something” every 
day in the year. Although he is never tired 
of assuring you that he finds he can 
make money at the game his seedy appear 

- ance sufficiently stamps him as a financial 
failure. 


A Referee Story.—Mr. Findlay’s firmness 
and promptitude in refereeing in the Inter- 
national match at Leicester recalls to my 
mind the story of an Irish referee. In a 
match between England and Wales some 
years ago the referee in question was as 
firm and prompt in his decisions as was 
Mr. Findlay the other day, but the firm- 
ness and promptness were for the most part 
shown in dealing with the Welshmen. When 
the match was over someone good-humouredly 
remarked to the referee, “* You rubbed it into 
the Welshmen pretty warmly, didn’t you?” 
“And why wouldn’t I,” was the unexpected 
reply, ‘sure, didn’t they beat Ireland ?” 
Although I repeat this story I should be very 
sorry to vouch for the truth of it, because some 
of the best and most impartial referees I have 
ever seen have been Irishmen. 


A Forward Turned Back.—Although the 
Corinthians won at Southampton so easily it 
was not a victory to be particularly proud of 
as the professionals never exerted themselves 
in the slightest ; it was certainly not a victory 
to be compared with that over Fulham a 
few weeks earlier. Southampton and the 
Corinthians are comparatively old friends, 
but Fulham were meeting the amateurs for 
the first time and were naturally anxious to 
put their best foot forward. The most satis- 
factory feature I thought in the Corinthians’ 
play was the excellent defence of L. J. Moon 
who was making his first ap- 
pearance as a back, As a 
forward Moon always seemed 
to me to be somewhat slow 
although his brother once 
told me that his chief claim 
to being a footballer was his 
pace, but in his new position 
he showed a surprising turn 
of speed ; indeed, it was the 
opinion of many of the 
spectators that he was as 
fast as C. B. Fry. Moon, I 
believe, is a keen hockey 
player, which perhaps ac- 
counts for the excellent 
condition he was in. Row- 
landson improves every time 
he plays, and in the absence 
of any professional _ of 
commanding superiority the 
Selection Committee might 
do worse than select him for 
one of the internationals, 


Divided Emotions.—I fancy that the man 
in the street—the man who buys the morning 
editions of the evening papers to read about 
the state of the score at close of play—was 
divided in his emotions during the progress of 
the match last week. As a patriotic English- 
man he wanted to see the M.C.C. victorious ; 
as a sportsman he had a hankering for two all 
when the final test match comes to be played. 
Of course, if the remaining two matches are 
played on sticky wickets all sorts of queer 
things may happen, but even before the 
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match at Adclaide I doubt if P. F. Warner 
was as sanguine about the ashes as were 
some of his supporters over here; the 
odds were, of course, in his favour, but 
only slightly. Many of us in England 
seem to have forgotten that against Stod- 
dart’s 1897 combination and against Mac- 
Laren’s last team the Australians won four 
test matches in succession, and even admit- 
ting that Warner’s team is rather stronger 
than either Mr. Stoddart’s or Mr. MacLaren’s, 
it was never more than short odds against the 
Australians winning three matches running. 
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But to my mind what is even more satisfac- 
tory than the fact that Warner has a reason- 
able prospect of bringing those ashes back 
with him is that his team have shown them- 
selves magnificent cricketers and first-rate 
sportsmen, as level-headed in the hour of 
victory as they were lion-hearted with defeat 
staring them in the face. Whatever may be 
the result of the next two matches Warner 
can always congratulate himself that his tour 
in every way enhanced our national reputa- 
tion for good sportsmanship. 


The Kangaroo’s Tail.—Judging from what 
has occurred during Mr. Warner’s tour the 
character of Australian cricket is undoubtedly 
changing, and not for the better. Much as 
the teams differed that visited us from 1878 to 
1899, they all bore this general resemblance— 
their bowling and fielding were the strongest 
parts of their cricket, and they possessed no 
tail. The strength of the present-day Austra- 
lian cricket seems to lie almost wholly in the 
batting powers of half-a-dozen men, and 
throughout the M.C.C. tour the fielding of the 
Australians has been much below their old 
standard, while in both innings in the match 
at Adelaide there were very visible signs of a 
tail. ‘The great Australian eleven of 1882 
could show no quartette of batsmen compar- 
able with Trumper, Duff, Hill, and Noble, but 
Spofforth and Boyle were head and shoulders 
above Noble, Howell, and McLeod, and the 
last five batsmen on the side never failed 
as completely as did Hopkins, McLeod, 
Trumble, Kelly, and Howell in both innings 
of the third test match, 


Hopkins as a Bowler.—Not so very long 
ago Mr. Fry made very merry over a sugges- 
tion of mine in these columns that in the 
absence of Hugh Trumble Hopkins might 
possibly prove the most useful bowler on the 
Australian side. The test match at Adelaide 
seems to show that even such an acute critic 
as Mr. Fry occasionally nods. 1 do not sup- 
pose Hopkins is ever likely to be a great 
bowler, but it is quite apparent that he can 
occasionally be exceedingly effective even 
against the best batsmen. Any credit for an 
appreciation of Hopkins’s nierits belongs not 
in the least to me but to Mr. Warner, who 
formed a high opinion of his powers when he 
played against him at Lord’s in 1902, 


The Man at the Wheel.—I think the 
maxim of trusting the man at the wheel about 
which we heard so much during the Boer 
War might be observed with 
advantage by some of our 
newspaper critics in dealing 
with cricket in Australia. An 
unreasoning faith in the effec- 
tiveness of Bosanquet’s bowl- 
ing has been, according to 
the critics, a weak spot in 
Mr. Warner’s captaincy of 
the M.C.C. team. . Judged 
solely by his analysis it is 
true that Bosanquet has 
often appeared to bea failure, 
but a bowler’s analysis is not 
always a fair measure of his 


usefulness, Many weeks ago 
Frank Iredale described 
Bosanquet as the bowler 


whom the Australian batsmen 
found the most puzzling, but 
even without Iredale it might 
have been assumed that the 
man on the spot knew more 
than the critics at home. 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The 1904 Gladiator.—The Gladiator car 
has always been sound, reliable; and excellent. 
But the new 9g h.p. 1904 model is not only 
cheaper in price but possesses several novel 
and desirable mechanical features. The 
Gladiator has a wonderfully elastic engine, 
allowing it to jump from a crawl into a really 
smart clip when the traffic shows a gap. For 
this reason and for its silent running it is 
especially handy for London or town work, 
while its exceptional hill-climbing capacity 
and light weight constitute it an ideal tourer. 
A car with the “life” evidenced by such rapid 
transit from slow to quick speed can be relied 
on as being well designed. A heavy car 
which takes a long time to get up speed is 
usually one in which the gearing has not been 
nicely calculated or in which the engine is too 
weak for the calls made upon it. 


Some Technical Points.—The Gladiator 
is made by one of the best-known French 
makers and the poise and spring of the 
vehicle are perfect. 
Another point in its 
favour is the fact that 
S. F. Edge, Ltd., have 
long been the English 
agents, which would not 
have been the case had 
the type not been a good 
one. The 1904 model 
will be on exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace show. 
It is fitted with three 
speeds forward and re- 
verse with +a direct drive 
on the top gear or with 
four speeds forward and 
reverse of the Napier 
type gear. 


Motor Races on Ice. 
—The world’s record 
speed for motor cars has 
been broken on an ice 
inlet of Lake Michigan, 
U.S.A., the mile having 
been covered on a 70 h.p. 
Ford racer in 39 min. 
2 sec. A special four- 
mile course was slightly 
strewn with cinders to 
counteract excessive side- 
slip and to prevent the loss of power wasted 
in trying to grip the slippery surface. Two 
dangerous side-slips occurred without, how- 
ever, interfering with the safety of car or 
driver. 


Motor Ice Carnivals.—There is no doubt 
that a great future lies before motor carnivals 
on ice. Side-slipping trials could be ideally 
arranged on a solid frozen lake in Switzer- 
land. Given due preparation of the ice track 
with sand and other anti-skidders, speed trials 
on the canals of Holland, over frozen Nor- 
wegian rivers, at Davos, or St. Moritz would 
add an exciting new sport to winter. No 
speed laws apply to lakes and rivers, and 
since no normal traffic exists on ice the racing 
motor car might thus find a haven where the 
police and “authorities” in general would 
exercise no tyrannous jurisdiction. 


The Life of a Car.—Motor statisticians 
say that when an owner has got 50,000 miles 
out of his car he should consider himself 


repaid for its original cost. Practical mo- 
torists aver that a car properly looked after 
will travel 100,000 miles before it can legiti- 
mately be regarded as “played out.” The 
life of a car is very much like the life of a 
man. Its longevity depends on the care 
expended on the preservation of its parts. 


Oil in Mechanism. — Pouring oil on 
troubled waters is a commendable practice, 
but beware of over oiling the mechanism of 
your motor car. This is a pitfall which the 
novice is invariably betrayed into. 


Lamps and Foolish Motorists. — Some 
motorists resemble the foolish virgins of the 
Scriptures so far as the care of car lamps is 
concerned. A dissatisfied car-buyer came 
recently to an agent and wanted his money 
back. The agent took the car for a spin and 
it behaved beautifully. “It’s the lamps,” 
explained the customer. ‘‘When I had the 
car first the lamps burned splendidly, but 
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after a few days they showed such a miserable 
light I always have to keep the car at home 
after dusk.” He had never heard of carbide 
for car lamps and seemed to think that his car 
was connected with a gas main. 


Tyre Tips.—If your car is not to be used 
for some weeks carefully inspect it and its 
tyres before putting away. All mud must be 
washed from the tyres, and after thorough 
drying cuts and weak spots should be cleaned 
out with benzine and strengthened with 
patches of rubber and solution. The weak 
spots will thus have plenty of time to harden 
while the car is “hibernating.” Never allow 
a car to be put away even for a few hours 
with a deflated tyre. If you cannot repair it 
at least ease the weight of the car off it with a 
jack. Allowing your tyres to stand on 
greasy patches in the garage spells ruin to 
them. Constant supervision is needed when 
a car is “stored” to prevent the oil drop- 
ping from the engine and depreciating the 
tyres. 
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Each Man his Own Agent.—A large 
number of agents acting in Great Britain © 
for French cars make the serious mistake 
of adding on £70, £100, and even £150 
to the price at which the same car is sold 
in Paris ; consequently smart motorists 
go to France and buy a car direct. The 
expense of bringing it over is small, and many 
a car-buyer finds he has had a pleasant stay in 
Paris, has brought over his car, and may be 
4100 in pocket through acting as his own 
agent, which is bad business for those in the 
trade. However, a London agent for Pan- 
hards has just arranged that these cars shall 
be sold here at Paris prices plus the cost of 
transport, tyre licence, and a small fee for 
testing. 


Peripatetic Shows. -— Some manufac- 
turers are beginning to doubt whether part. 
of the money spent by them on the big 
shows might not be better employed by send- 
ing show cars touring round the country and 
having their points 
shown off by a capable 
driver. There is a huge 
class of persons who are 
not sufficiently interested 
to go to motor shows, 
but they might be made 
into customers were cars 
brought to their very 
doors, 


A Truly Cheap Car. 
—A 12 h.p. Darracq of: 
excellent finish and good 
sound workmanship will 
be put on the market in 
a few months at the low 
price of £100. 


The ‘Male  Ser- 
vant” Clause.—Con- 
siderable doubt seems to 
exist as to when a 
chauffeur becomes a 
male servant. Many 
persons hire an odd man 
as gardener, boot-man,. 
and cleaner of a motor 
car. According to law 
it appears that so long 
as the man is not em- 
ployed to drive a motor 
car he does not come under the inland revenue 
male servant clause. From instances already 
tried the merits of the case seem to be decided 
after the discretion of individual magistrates, 


“but the actual driving of the car seems to» 


settle the question in favour of a male servant 
licence being necessary. However, a legal 
authority states that a man engaged for less.. 
than four hours a day by his employer cannot 
be held to be a male servant. 

County Automobile Clubs.—The number 
of local clubs is increasing every day, and 
among those recently formed is the Hertford- 
shire Automobile Club, whose headquarters 
are at Watford.. The Earl of Clarendon is the- 
president and Mr. Noel B. Kenealy chairman. 


Crystal Palace Motor Show.—The sensa-- 
tion of the show is promised in the shape of a 
two-cylinder 6 h.p. car fitted with tonneau 
body complete for the road at the price of 
one hundred guineas. It is entirely made in 
England and full particulars will be ready in 
a few days. 
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AT THE EMPIRE 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


Or of the earliest turns that evening was 

given by the Rakoczy Sextette, described 
as Hungarian singers and dancers. I regret 
that in the rush and bustle ofa busy life I 
have never been able to find the time to learn 


Hungarian, and consequently the message 
that these fair ladies had to give in their com- 
bined outburst of melody passed by me, as 
Shakspere says, like the idle wind. When 
you see the Hungarian language in cold 
printer’s type it looks like a complete outfit of 
verbal fireworks, but as rendered by these 
ladies it has quite a soft and rippling sound. 
I conclude, therefore, that in this tongue the 
spelling is no guide to the pronunciation, 
otherwise only a man with a chronic, hacking 
cough could safely rely on getting the accents 
in their right places. Part of the turn was 
devoted to a wild and hilarious dance, a form 
of entertainment that foreigners seem to be 
able to present far more artistically than our 
home-grown dancers do. It is needless to 
add that this emphasises the necessity for 
protecting a valuable home industry. 


(COR the boy juggler, is a fairly large 

boy for his size as the Hibernian poet 
remarked. Still he is a juggler of parts, and 
he does not hesitate to tackle problems that 
seem to have baffled more experienced hands 
than his. At the beginning of one of his 
tricks he drew our attention to the fact that he 
was positively the only juggler who could 
keep ten billiard balls on the go at the same 
time. The feat certainly sermed rather remark- 
able. It is usual with jugglers to pick up 
anything that comes nearest to hand and to 
fling it about in combination with anything 
else they may happen to be throwing in the 
air at the moment. Thus Chinko, following 


the accepted rule, keeps a table, a basin, and a 
billiard cue going round simultaneously. Then, 
varying the monotony of the exhibition a 
little, he drops the billiard cue and sweeps into 
the combination a little girl who is sharing 
the turn with 
him. The sight 
of a couple of 
articles of furni- 
ture anda young 
and confiding 
girl being 
heaved about 
together with 
unerring _ preci- 
sion is decidedly 
novel, and the 
house seemed to 
find it tremen- 
dously amusing 
besides. 


\ iI r. Carl 
Hertz, the 
great conjurer 


and illusionist, began business 
with a clock dial made of 
glass. A revolving hand 
moving from the centre of the 
dial is guaranteed to stop at 
any figure indicated by mem- 
bers of the audience. Just as 
this pleasing little illusion 
started an aristocratic-looking 
gentleman, who as it seemed 
to me had both dined and 
wined, came in and took the 
vacant seat beside me. He 
looked at the hand whizzing 
round the clock after 
Mr. Hertz had set. it spinning, and_ his 
face assumed an air of some perplexity. I 
think he was not quite sure whether it was 
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actually there or not, and he hesitated to ask 
about it for fear he had not really seen it. 
Finally, however, after closing one eye with 
his hand and staring intently at the pheno- 
menon with the other he bent over and asked: 


me what it was, and I explained the matter in 
a few words. Then settling himself back in 
his chair he told Mr. Hertz he would like to 
see the clock stopped at a quarter-past eight. 
As there was only one hand to the clock the 
demand was obviously unreasonable, and 
when his request was accordingly ignored the 
gentleman bent over to me again and assured 
me that the whole thing was clearly a put-up 
job as his very first question had floored the 
operator completely. He also assured me that 
he was a very smart fellow, but as the philo- 
sopher has so justly observed differences of 
opinion need not alter friendship. 


M:* Hertz had several other illusions, one 

of the most remarkable being the pro- 
duction of a number of farmyard pets from 
nowhere out of nothing. An item on the 
programme that set me thinking a little was 
the reference to the flying gymnasts known 
as the Teims Troupe. With the usual Teu- 
tonic pronunciation it sounded at first as if the 
success of the justly-celebrated Encyclopedia 
Britannica were being followed up by other 
remarkable enterprises. But it is clear from 
the difference in the spelling that this troupe 
has nothing to do with Printing House 
Square. The entertainment closed with 
the performance of the superb ballet, Vne- 
land, which I understand is the most suc- 
cessful one the Empire management has 
produced, a fact which is not difficult to 
understand. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Among the many changes which golf has 

seen in the last twenty years none is 
greater than that which has come over the 
making of clubs. We do not refer to the 
changes in shape and construction, great 
though these have been, but to the process of 
manufacture, 


he old-fashioned golf clubmaker prac- 
tically made every part of the club 
His raw materials so to speak 


ab initio. 


bored through the horn into the wood, into 
which were driven small wooden pegs. The 
head was then finished by successive filings 
and sandpaperings, and finally stained and 
varnished, or merely varnished, according to 
taste. 


Pas shaft was equally made entirely by 

hand, being reduced and tapered from 
the square lengths in which it was sawn or 
split from the plank by the plane and the file 


GOLF IN EGYPT—THE 
were wood, lead, horn, glue, string, pitch, sel- 
vedge, and leather, and the beautifully-finished 
and finely-balanced clubs which he made 
were the result of craftsmanship of a highly 
skilled order. The old clubmakers’ shops 
with their smell of shavings, pitch, and glue 
were fascinating places for the golfer, and 
many a pleasant hour was to be spent watch- 
ing the fashioning of the club and listening 
to the golfing gossip of the maker. 


he heads were first sawed out of the plank 
in the rough in lots and put by to 
season. The next stage was the pencilling 
out on the rough blocks, according to the 
desired model, of the size and lie of the pro- 
jected head, after which the superfluous parts 
of the wood were sawed off by hand with a 
fine saw, and they were further reduced to 
shape by rasping. 
W hen at Jength the rough block bore some 
semblance to a golf-club head the 
next step was the insertion of the lead, and the 
hole for this was made by gouging, three 
holes being bored at different angles into the 
wood from the inside of the cavity into which 
the lead might run and so keep it firm. The 
aperture was then covered with wet clay to 
prevent the lead escaping and burning and 
cracking the wood, a small aperture only 
being left into which the molten lead was 
then poured. When the lead was cold the 
clay was removed and the lead trimmed with 
the rasp. 
Apa next process was the putting on of the 
horn, A ram’s horn was sawed up 
into suitable lengths, which were soaked and 
then straightened under pressure, and after 
cutting a space for its reception with the 
chisel one of these lengths was cut and fitted 
in its place. being fixed by strong glue and put 
in the vice till dry. Three holes were then 


THIRD GREEN, ASSOUAN 

and finished with sandpaper. It was then 
glued to the head and tied with pitched 
string. The handle was first bound with 
selvedge and then covered with a strip of 
wound leather. Several clubs were usually 
carried on through the different stages to- 
gether, but to make a club from start to finish 
as may be gathered was a lengthy operation 
demanding great knowledge and skill. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


wonderful mechanical way, and practically 
only a little hand-finishing is required to 
make the club ready for sale. American 
machinery and methods are rapidly being 
adopted here, and it scems to be only a 
question of a very short time till the old 
skilled golf-club craftsman is as extinct as the 
dodo. 


r, John L. Low, safely returned from 
spreading the gospel of golf in the Far 
West, has turned his missionary steps to the 
East, and the “desert rangers” and “ Ethio- 
pian strangers” are now receiving the benefit 
of his counsel and example. A new course 
has been opened at Assouan in Egypt, and 
the Egyptian Gazette announces that the 
course was opened by a four-ball foursome 
in which Mr. Low took part. The Assouan 
course is of nine holes and is said to be ofa 
highly sporting character. The golfers are 
expected to be of the greatest assistance in 
completing the great work of damming the 
Nile. 


Eve notable changes in the executive of 

golf have recently taken place. James 
Braid, ex-champion, who has acted for some 
years as resident professional and greenkeeper 
to the Romford Golf Club, has accepted 
employment in a similar capacity to the new 
club being formed at Tedworth near Epsom. 
The new course, which is laid out on Walton 
Heath, is reported to be a magnificent one and 
will afford ample scope for Braid’s great 
driving. The other appointment is to the 
important post of secretary to the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. G. W. Westley. The new secretary is 
Mr. T. Law, a professional accountant whe 
hails from Tayport. 


he annual competition for the amateur 
championship of India was decided 
during Christmas week at Tollyganj, the 


OPENING OF THE GOLF COURSE 


INievadaye there is not one of the processes 

described, except perhaps the putting 
on of the leather grip, that is not done by 
machinery, The Americans are said to 
possess a machine into one end of which you 
drive live pigs which emerge from the other 
end as sausages, and the things that their 
golf club-making machines do are hardly less 
marvellous. They turn out club heads and 
shafts, their shape being regulated by adjust- 
ing the machine, with astonishing rapidity. 
Horns and lead are inserted in the same 
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course of the Calcutta Golf Club. The cham- 
pionship was won after some exciting play by 
Mr. T. Drimmie, the popular honorary secre- 
tary of the Calcutta club and one of the best 
of Scots-Indian players. Mr. Drimmie de- 
feated Mr. A. F. Simson in the final of 36 holes 


by 7 up and 6 to play. 

Aire most recent creation in the way of golf 
clubs is the “ Simplex,” a club with the 

shaft inserted in the middle of its head like a 

hammer or croquet mallet. 
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Forecasts. —The very air is full of rumours. 
If we are too lazy or possibly too much in- 
clined to put off the evil hour of thinking out 
our spring schemes before it is absolutely 
necessary we have only ourselves to blame. 
Fashion has herself decided upon her plan of 
campaign long ago, and all things considered 
her plan is so far a very satisfactory one. As 
I said a week or two ago, voile will be first in 
favour this coming summer season—voile in 
all the pretty light shades and tones of last 
year, to which are added a copious supply of 
nuances such as have never before 
ente.ed into our calculations. Be- 
tween a rich Veronese green and 
the pale, translucent tint known as 
eau de nil there are a whole army 
of graduating tints—more than | 
could possibly count—and the same 
may be said of the reds and pinks, 
the mauves and blues and yellows, 
for the spring and summer. Cham- 
pagne is really the coming colour, 
for which I am sincerely sorry, for 
we have already had a surfeit of 
that particular shade, and why 
Madame la Mode should have 
designed to make it the premier 
tone for next summer passes my 
comprehension. In addition to this 
there will be a very much paler 
colour—a deep cream in fact— 
known as “parchemin” which 
promises to prove no mean 
rival and which is wonder- 
fully effective with rich 
and costly laces; of grey it 
is needless to add we shall 
see a great deal, grey being 
perennially and deservedly 
popular, while among the 
newest colours there is pink 
with a brownish shade—the 
pink of a roseleaf that. is 
just beginning to fade—as 
well as a colour known as 
“dried-pea”’ green, which 
will have its own particular 
vogue. Happily, however, 
the choice is so large and 
all-embracing that we shall 
only have to ‘pay our 
money and take our choice,” 
and there will be no possible 
reason for us to appear in 
unbecoming shades when 
the supply is so unlimited. 


New Materials. — And 
besides the colours we 
are promised an almost bewildering num- 
ber of new materials. The fact that the 
fashion of the day demands that our ward- 
robes shall be well stocked with light and 
dainty blouses has impressed the manufac- 
turer with the necessity for looking to his 
laurels, and the result has been some very 
beautiful materials, something in the nature 
of crépe de chine and chiffon. ‘“Crépe ninon” 
and “crépe olga” are both favourites and 
both capital fabrics in their way, being quite 
durable although so “light and airy.” Toile 


Coat of fancy tweed trimmed with 
box cloth 
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de soie is another material with rather more 
“body,” and Persian lawns are likewise pro- 
mised a Jarge measure of popularity. A great 
deal of trimming will be introduced on the 
delicate little vgerie blouses this season, and 
I hear that deep berthes of Valenciennes or 
Renaissance lace will be employed as well as 
Irish embroidery and the all-over broderie 
anglaise, which was so deservedly popular 
last year. As to the fancy stitching with 


which we have already become so familiar it 
will be quite ubiquitous, and the home blouse- 


FASHION FORECASTS FOR EASTER 


maker will have to acquire a great deal more 
than the ordinary knowledge of cutting and 
fitting and working the machine. The backs 
of the blouses will be trimmed as well as the 
fronts, and trimmed, den entendu, as ela- 
borately as a baby’s christening robe, while 
there will be a special demand for lace or 
embroidery medallions surrounded by rows of 
hand-worked stitches in a number of different 
designs. I have already dealt with the work- 
manlike morning shirt which, the gods be 
thanked, still remains to us. 
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Travelling costume of navy-blue serge trimmed 
with ruby velvet 
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Stage Dresses. — Fashions for 1904 are 
very definitely portrayed in the new play at 
the Criterion Theatre, 7ie Duke of Killi- 
crankie. Miss Eva Moore's toilettes are par- 
ticularly charming and worthy of note without 
being in the least “ultra ” or exaggerated, and 
she wears them with that simple grace which 
always distinguishes this dainty actress what- 
ever part she may elect to play. In the first 
act she wears an evening gown of white 
mousseline de soie trimmed with Malines lace 
—one of the most fashionable of dentelles this 
year, by the bye—and ruchings of 
mousseline de soie, while there is 
just a touch of pink at the décolle- 
tage to detract from the uniform 
whiteness. Her cloak is of white 
Liberty satin with soft pink satin 
lining and trimmed with Alencon 
lace and white silk embroidery. In 
the second act her tea gown is 
carried out in mousseline de soie 
with a delicious Pompadour pattern, 
the large collar of tucked white 
mousseline being trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, and the “ Dres- 
den china” effect enhanced by a 
deep ceinture of pale blue crépe de 
chine. Her dust cloak, which is 
| quite prophetic of coming Ascot 
fashion, is of grey toile de soie 
tr.mmed with grey and white braid 
lace and a single touch of orange 
velvet, and she wears a French 
sailor in grey straw trimmed with 
berries. In the last act of all she 
appears in a gown of 
pale blue mousseline 
de soie trimmed with 
lace and having epau- 
lettes of narrow silk 
braid, while the cein- 
ture is of white leather 
“tooled ” in gold, and 
she wears a fascinating 
Pompadour hatin 
white muslin and 
Valenciennes lace 
trimmed with big La 
France roses and black 
velvet. 


Modistic Effects, — 
Miss Illington’s dresses 
are equally charming, 
her first being a beau- 
tiful evening gown of 
yellow mousseline de 
soie, which suits her 
admirably, draped en-— 
tirely with white tulle richly embroidered in 
gold, silver, and diamonds, and trimmed with 
Alengon lace, yellow velvet forming the 
ceinture and a touch of the same_ being 
discreetly introduced on the bodice. In the 
second act she appears in a very remarkable 
and smart costume of green cloth trimmed 
with rounds of silk braid of the same shade, 
the short sleeves finished with deep ruffles of 
rich lace and the coat supplemented with a 
satin belt, while under it she wears a dainty 
lace blouse adorned with bows of white velvet. 
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At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


Her hat is of biscuit-coloured straw with 
green velvet and shaded green and white 
plumes. The tea gown which she dons in 
the same act is carried out in Alengon lace 
over pink gauze and embroidered with a 
lovely design of roses and Jeaves in silver 
tissue and grey mousseline de soie with 
motifs of pearls. Her last appearance is in 
beige-coloured voile trimmed with Malines 
lace and a guipure hat with beautiful white 
plumes. 1 should like, too, to mention Miss 
Rous’s evening gown in the first act, which 
is equally representative of coming fashions, 
being designed in soft blue-grey taffetas open- 
ing over an under skirt of ivory mousseline de 
soie and flounces of Brussels appligué, while 
the bodice is enriched with a Marie Antoinette 
fichu of mousseline and lace caught in front 
with a bunch of roses. 


Fringe.—It is curious what a large demand 
there is for fringe again this season. Some 
beautiful model coats made of coarse linen 
and heavily embroidered in gold over a fond 
of soft silk or satin are bordered with a fringe 
produced by drawn threads, and this, I hear, 
will be a very favourite adornment for the 
shoulder capes of coarse linen blouses, the 
fringe being enriched with little tassels. It is 
good news to learn that last summer’s demand 
for linen will, if possible, be even exceeded 
during the coming season, especially for 
the coarse varieties, and without exception 
they will be carried out with the sloping 
shoulder effects produced by means of the 
long shoulder yoke or by the deep cape. 
Coarse lace, embroidery, and braid will all 
serve as trimming. 


The Care of the Teeth.—Everyone has 
heard of Odol, of course—one has almost 
begun to look upon it as a national possession 
—but I believe that even at the present time a 
good many people use it in the wrong manner. 
A few drops should be mixed with lukewarm 
water—not cold as the latter does not de- 
velop the aroma nearly so effectively—until the 
mixture assumes an opaque appearance, or 
in cases where stronger treatment is required 
until it looks milky. The mouth should be 
rinsed thoroughly with it, while a small 
quantity should be kept in the mouth for two 
or three minutes to enable its antiseptic pro- 
perties to be absorbed by the gums and lining 
membrane of the mouth so that they may 
remain disinfected for a long time. With the 
tooth brush dipped in the fluid the teeth should 


next be brushed in the ordinary way, but up 
and down instead of across so as not only to 
get between the divisions of the teeth but to 
prevent cutting the enamel near the gums. I 
should like to add, too, that no one should 
neglect cleaning the teeth at night as well as 
in the morning, a point which cannot be too 
strongly impressed. 


For the ‘Mere Man.”—I 
suppose there is no harm in intro- 
ducing a topic into these columns 
which belongs by right to the 
man, but my attention has been 
drawn again and again of late to 
the special merits of the “‘ Oceanic” 
boots for the other sex. They are, 
if I may use the term, in thoroughly 
‘good style,” the form of the boot 
having besides been carefully 
studied to produce genuine com- 
fort. The upper materials are 
selected from the choicest skins, 
and are in consequence soft and 
pliable as well as_ thoroughly 
“sood” in appearance, while they 
wear every whit as long as those 
of heavier material. The bottom 
leather has likewise been chosen to 
resist wet so that their durability 
is to be relied upon at all points, 
and I am quite sure that the man 
who has, tested their undeniably 
good qualities will not fail to repeat 
the experiment again and again. 
Asa matter of fact 1 have heard 
nothing but good of them from 
many entirely different quarters, 
and am convinced that the better 
they become known 
the more they will 
be appreciated. 


A CHARMING TEA 
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Cafolin.—It is rather a far cry from 
boots to a cup of coffee, but I should like to 
say a word or two concerning the merits of 
Cafolin, manufactured by the Cafolin Com- 
pany, Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, for the benefit of 
those of my readers to whom the difficult task 
of catering for a family may be entrusted. 
It is pure coffee only manufactured from 
freshly-roasted and freshly-ground beans, 
‘reduced to a liquid form by an entirely new 
and patented process, and can be made in 
an instant with boiling—or in simmer if 
preferred with cold—milk or water. Conse- 
quently I can most strongly recommend it 
not only for home use but for the use of 
travellers as well, having often enjoyed a 
refreshing cup on one of my many sojourns to 
foreign countries. It has, besides, the added 
advantage of being cheap and economical, a 
2 oz. bottle at Is. being sufficient for fifteen 
cups of coffee, and it makes as well a delicious 
flavouring for ices and puddings. Another . 
manufacture of this firm equally worthy of men- 
tion is the “ Reef Knot” brand of combined 
browning and seasoning, an ideal prepara- 
tion imparting a rich inviting colour to gravies 
and soups as well asa delicate and piquant 
flavour, and which is absolutely free from any 
objectionable matter or undesirable admixture. 


GOWN 


Of ‘‘old-blue” chiffon trimmed with Alencon lace 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, February 9 and 23 
Ticket Days, January 27 and February 10 and 24 
Settling Days, January 28 and February 11 and 25 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Peace or War.—During most of last week there was seriously 
speaking no news, and the market considered that ‘‘no news was 
good news” and consequently took a more cheerful view of the 
prospects. 

Besides, the solemn fact that the Australians won the third test 
match at Adelaide made it difficult for serious people to affect on 
Thursday more than a passing interest in the comparatively trivial 
question of the probability or otherwise of the whole western. hemi- 
sphere being involved in a general conflagation of universal war. 

On Friday but little actual business was done, in view of the 
holiday on Saturday, beyond the making preliminary arrangements 
for the mining “ carry-over” on Monday. 

The sentiment, however, was “ bullish ” until just before the close, 
and I have some fear that a very large proportion of the “ bear” 
position, apparent last settling day, has been covered. 

If this should be the case, and 
if the optimism of last week is not 
justified by events, there may yet 
be a bad break all round on the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

In these cases the general 
market sentiment is so often right 
that I do not like to set my own 
opinion against it, especially as all 
these weeks of delay and procras- 
tination clearly show that both 
sides dread the final plunge. 

In the case of the great 
Franco-German War of nearly 
thirty-three years ago I remember 
well its extreme suddenness. A 
leading paper of those days pub- 
lished an article proving the 
extreme improbability of nations 
resorting to war in these days, 
and pointing out the cloudiessness 
‘of the political horizon only a very 
few days before the actual out- 
break—dui that was because one 
side wanted war, and was deter- 
mined to have tt, 

Bismarck and the Prussian 
Army had- been preparing, and 
preparing, and preparing. They 
were ready and they knew that 
France was not ready, so they 
struck whilst the iron was hot. 

But Russia is not ready—and 
she knows tt. 

Poor little Japan on the other 
hand, though as plucky as a game 
cock, knows that a game cock has all his work cut out for him wher 
he essays to fight an eagle. 

Notwithstanding all this my own feeling all last week was 
distinctly in opposition to the opinion of the House. 

I have to go to press so long before my readers see my words 
that it seems futile to prognosticate, but I can assure them that I am 
writing under the weight of serious apprehension. 

Even though the present hesitation on both sides should continue 
beyond next Wednesday, I advise my readers to abstain from any 
commitments for the rise unless they have something very much 
more to go on than had the market all last week. 
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Home Rails.—The half-yearly statements now coming out in 
quick succession clearly show that however much investors may 
have erred in optimism some eight years ago they have lately run to 
the other extreme, and those who have bought English railway 
stocks on my advice have little cause to regret it. The Great 
Eastern is able to maintain its distribution this time at 42 per cent. 
(giving 32 per cent. for the year as against 34 last year) notwith- 
standing the injury to its traffics through the wet summer. The 
harvest in the district served by this company is said to have 
been one of the worst ever experienced and the holiday traffic was, 
of course, greatly reduced. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—OPEN CUT THROUGH MAGNETITE IRON 
MINE, COPPER ISLAND 
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The South-Eastern pays 44 as against 4 last year, and the 
Chatham, whilst paying as usual on its arbitration preference at the 
rate of 4} per cent. for the last half-year, carries forward £26,965, 
so that at the ‘end of its fiscal year (June 30) it will doubtless be 
able to maintain the same rate as last year without drawing anything 
from reserve. Last year it had to take out £12,500 in order to 
make up the distribution to 33 for the whole fiscal year. 

The Brighton Railway has only to knock } per cent. off its 
distribution, though it was generally expected that there would have 
to be a reduction of 4. 


My Illustrations this week are from the report of the Minister of 
Mines for British Columbia. The first is of an open cut through a 
magnetite iron ore mine in Tzartoos, or Copper Island, which is the 
largest of a chain of islands running north and south in Barkley 
Sound, Vancouver Island, and separating the eastern from the 
western channel. 

Tzartoos is locally called Copper Island from the discovery by 
Captain William Spring, during the pioneer days of trading on the 
west coast of Vancouver Island, of a small vein of copper pyrites 
occurring at high-water mark on the east coast of the island, but 
which deposit is not of commercial importance. 

Copper Island rises on all sides abruptly from the sea, forming 
a ridge the highest part of which is almost 1,000 ft. above sea-level. 

The iron deposits on the island first attracted attention in 1894. 

My other illustration, on the 
next page, is of the hydraulic mine 
at Harper’s Camp in the Quesnel 
mining division. It is on the 
Horsefly River, and belongs to the 
Horsefly Gold Mining Company. 
The manager of the mine is 
Mr. R. T. Ward, and the mine 
is locally known as ‘* Ward’s Hy- 
draulic Mine.” A supply of water 
is brought from Musselcreek, a 
distance of about seven miles, by 
means of a ditch five miles long 
flumed in places, and, where the 
elevation could not be maintained, 
in a riveted iron pipe 9,500 ft. 
long of 30 in., reduced to 26 in. 
at the monitors, the water being 
delivered in the pit under a head 
of 300 ft., or an effective pressure 
of 100 lb. 

This hydraulic pit has yielded 
about $500,000 of gold. 


Kaffirs. — Though, as men- 
tioned above, J am not in favour 
of buying anything at present, | 
cannot help thinking that when 
the war scare is over—or at its 
worst—it would not be unwise to 
buy Kaffirs. 

I am by no means enamoured 
of the Chinaman, and | am _ by 
no means sui that the China- 
man will be enamoured of the 
Transvaal mines and the “ com- 
pound” system, but I am not sure that any very large number of 
Chinese will be required to start the Kaffirs working. As long as 
the latter find themselves indispensable, they hold off and stand out 
for higher wages and,better terms—and are lizy at that; but when 
they find Chinese arriving and taking their places, and hear on all 
sides exaggerated talk of the incalculable number of millions of 
Chinese clamouring to follow, and when idle Kaffirs begin to be 
turned away, it will soon be found that there is still a large untouched 
reserve of native labour. That at least is my hope. 


Nitrates,—There are few things more quaint and amusing than 
the so-called scientific books before the era of scientific methods of 
inquiry. A curious old book called 7he Laboratory, published in 
1770, has a long disquisition entitled OF THE NATURE AND GROWTH 
OF SALTPETRE (JVitrate of Potash), in which it is stated that “ salt- 
petre is of such an increasing nature that whatever place is once 
impregnated therewith its ferments are multiplied to admiration ; and 
like to a little acid or bitter, will diffuse its qualities among a large 
quantity.” 

It is now, of course, realised that nitrates are produced from the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere, and the following short extract from 
the article on nitrogen in the Encyclopedia Britannica will be a 
suitable introduction to a consideration of the prospects of the nitrate- 
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producing companies which some years ago had such a “boom” 
under the auspices of the late Colonel North :— 


Nitrates (the generic term for nitric acid, HNOg, and its salts) are produced 
naturally by the electric discharges in the atmosphere, and in the processes of 
“ nitrification,’’ a fermentative oxidation which always sets in when most nitrogenous 
animal or vegetable matter is left to itself in the presence of air and some basic 
substance. This process in former times used to be carried out for the production of 
saltpetre, but as an industrial operation is now obsolete. The deposits of native nitre 
in India and elsewhere which nature has produced for us by the same method are, 
of course, still being utilised as far as they go. But they amount to very little compared 
with the immense masses of native nitrate of soda which exist in South America, 
and which at present constitute by far the most important raw material for the nitrate 
industry, 

This native nitrate of soda forms part of a salty earth known to the natives as 
caliche or terra salitrosa, which abounds especially in the districts of Atacama and the 
Peruvian province of Tarapaca. The caliche there lies from ‘25 to 1'5 metres deep, 
and stretches over a distance of forty leagues; it is covered by a layer, from a half to 
two metres thick, of a hard conglomerate of sand, felspar, phosphates, and other 
mineral matters, which is designated ‘‘lostra.’’ In other places the caliche forms part 
of a sandy deposit which sometimes comes to the surface and never goes down toa 
depth beyond 2'6 metres. The caliche contains from 48 to 75 per cent. of nitrate of soda 
and from 20 to 40 per cent. ot common salt, which are associated with various minor 
saline components, including iodate of soda, and more or less of insoluble mineral, and 
also some organic matter, guano amongst other things, which suggests the idea that 
the nitrate was formed by the nitrification of this kind of excremental matter. The 
caliche is worked up in loco for crude nitrate of soda; by extracting the salts with hot 
water, allowing the suspended earth to settle, and then transferring the clarified 
liquor, first to a cistern where it deposits part of its chloride of sodium at a high 
temperature and then ‘to another where, on cooling, it -yields a crop: of crystals jof: 
purified nitrate. The nitre thus refined is imported: chiefly from Valparaiso, whence 
the name of “ Chili saltpetre.".. The mother liquors used until a few years ago to be 
thrown away, but are now being utilised for the extraction of their iodine, which 
although little in a relative sense on account of the large masses of raw material 
wrought, amounts to a good deal absolutely, as is illustrated by the fact that Peruvian 
iodine has put an end to the kelp industry in Scotland. Chemically pure nitrate of 
soda can be obtained by 
repeated recrystallisation of 
Chili saltpetre... . . 

Industrially the salt is im- 
portant as being the raw 
material for the manufacture 
of nitric acid and of nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre), which forms 
the predominating component 
of gunpowder. 


Shortly I hope to 
give some pictures illus- 
trating the process of 
turning raw caliche into 
nitrate of soda. 


Co-operative Slates. 
—The following para- 
graph appeared in the 
Sun last week :— 


WALES'S UNDEVELOPED 
Quarries. — An interesting 
project is on foot to develop 
on democratic and co-operative 
lines some of the rich, though 
undeveloped, quarry: lands in 
which North Wales abounds. 
An attempt will be made to 
interest the democracy in‘ the 
various properties concerned 
and to raise the capital from 
the various wealthy industrial 
societies that have hitherto confined themselves chiefly to distributing. It will be a 
cardinal condition of the new enterprise that labour shall find representation on the 
board of management and have opportunities of investing in the capital. 


BRITISH" 


It will not be necessary for me to remind my readers that I am 
cordially in favour of British capital being employed in developing 
an excellent British industry like slate-quarrying in Wales. As they 
will remember I have on more than ‘one; occasion protested against 
the squandering of millions and millions of solid English money on 
“wild-cat” mining gambles in the swamps of the “jungle,” or the 
waterless wastes of Rhodesia, whilst ,the mineral wealth. of Wales, 
lying at our own doors, is undeveloped for want of capital. . 

For this very reason I think it right to warn my readers against 
the illusory attractiveness of a “co-operative ” slate quarry. 

Although co-operative stores pay handsomely all over England, it 
must not be forgotten that co-operative manufactures, or other 
creative industries, of every sort and kind, have proved failures. 

The impression, so widely held, that there is something surprising 
about this shows that some confusion of mind exists from the use of 
the word “co-operative” to express two different ideas. In an 
ordinary co-operative society it signifies a co-operation between the 
shop selling goods and the customers buying goods, 

This has worked very successfully, though whether that has been 
due to the magic of co-operation or to the magic of “cash down— 
no credit” may be open to doubt. 

In a co-operative manufactory, farm, or quarry, or anything of 
that kind, there is no co-operation between the producers and the 
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purchasers, but a totally different thing altogether—a co-operation 
between the capitalist or shareholders finding the requisite capital for 
the enterprise, and the workpeople finding the requisite labour. 

It would not materially affect the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Stores if none of the evzP/oyés were shareholders, but if the workmen 
in a co-operative slate quarry ceased to be members of the society 
the scheme would be at an end. 

There were some good theoretical reasons for expecting co- 
operative trading to fail, but it has not failed. 

There are many good theoretical reasons for expecting co- 
operative manufacture to succeed, but hitherto it has not succeeded, 
for reasons easily explainable. Possibly it may succeed in slate- 
quarrying and, though I doubt it, I have not the least objection to 
“the wealthy industrial societies” spending a part of their wealth in 
trying this very interesting experiment. Only I advise my readers 
not to put their money into any such concern, except from the point 
of view of expending money in an interesting experiment in sociology. ° 
I remember ever so many years ago kind old Judge Hughes (the 
author of Zom Brown's Schooldays) asking my advice about a 
co-operative earthenware manufactory. Unfortunately he had already 
put in his money—and there he had to leave it ! 


REVIEW 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE HANDBOOK (SHottiswoode and Co., 
Lid. 1s., cloth).—The 1904 edition of this indispensable little book 
seems to me as good as previous editions. I do not know that it is 
any better, or that I 
can suggest any im- 
provement except what I 
suggested last year—the 
putting of projecting 
tabs or distinctive colours 
on the edges of the 
leaves so as to facilitate 
reference to the different 
sections, This year for 
the first time London 
County consolidated 2 
-and 3 per cent. stocks 
are included in the 
handbook. 


RULES FOR CORRE. 
SPONDENTS 


The following rules 
must be strictly ob- 
served by correspon- 
dents desiring answers 
to their letters from 
the City Editor :-— 


HARPER’S CAMP, 
HORSEFLY RIVER, QUESNEL MINING DIVISION 


(1) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith. 

(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 

(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped directed 
envelope. 

(4) Letters should be received ‘as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeayour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 

(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 

(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 

(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, ; 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
: Fetter Lane, E.C. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Cauix.—A highly respectable con@ern, but, considering the liability and the 
inevitable risks of the business, I think the shares are by no means cheap. 

A. M. B.—Stock Conversion shares will gradually improve as home rails improve, 
and, even assuming that the 1896 level was too high, I think the present level is too low. 


